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Neat week's Christian Union will contain 
VOICES ON THE TEMPERANCE OUES- 
TION, by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Exr-Gov. John D. Long, 
HTenry €. Potter, D. D., 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., 
Max Hark, D. D. 
Ex-Gov, Wm. B. Washburn, 
Orders for this special number should be 
gent in early, as The Christian Union is 
not electrotyped, and back numbers cannot 
be obtained after the edition is exhausted, 
On orders of ten or more copies the price 
will be five ceats a copy. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Between two and three hundred people retire at 
night in a hotel with as little thought of danger as if 
they were in their own homes, Many of them have 
arrived late at night, and put their lives unsuspect- 
ingly in the keeping of a landlord who assigns them 
their room, and is supposed to take every precaution 
against possible danger. At an early hour of the morn- 
ing a fire breaks out, and before aid can be rendered 
the whole building is wrapped in flames; nearly a 
hundred guests, losing their way in the narrow and 
crowded passages, are suffocated by smoke, or, con- 
fined and hemmed in by advancing flames, are burned 
to death, or, forced by a wall of fire to leap into the 
open street below, are crushed and mangled beyond 
recognition, Such, in a word, is the history of the 
burning of the Newhall House, Milwaukee, last week. 
We have deliberately and in many directions given up 
the doctrine of laissez-faire: we require the lawyer to 
prepare himself by a course of study, to be tested 
by an examination, before he can invite clients to put 
their causes in his hands ; we compel the physician 


to equip himself by years of professional training 
for the practice of his profession ; we examine the 
druggist before he is allowed to send out presecrip- 
tions from his store ; we regulate the sale of liquor 
and of gunpowder; all this and mnch more we do 
for the purpose of protecting human life and pre- 
serving property interests, and yet we allow the 
keeper of a hotel to pack his guests into a structure 
upon which loca] insurance companies refuse insur- 
ance, and which is effectively and properly described 
on account of its construction as a ‘‘ death-trap.” 
Such a calamity as that which occurred in Milwaukee 
last week is more than an accident; it is a crime, and 
ought to be treated as such. The traveling public 
cannot protect themselves ; they reach strange 
places late at night, and are compelled to accept 
quarters without the opportunity of examining them; 
they are at the mercy of the hotel-keepers, and the 
hotel-keepers must be compelled to take every pre- 
caution for the safety of their lives. The Inrid 
horrors of this conflagration throw a piercing light 
upon the hotels of the whole country, and ought to 
reveal the shameful condition of many of them. 
New York can spend money lavishly on all kinds of 
jobs, but it is too poor to give its department of 
inspection of buildings proper organization aud 
effectiveness. 


The votes upon the Shipping bill, last week, in 
the House of Representatives, are amoug the most 
striking indications of the great change which is 
going on, not merely in public opinion, but also in 
the average politician’s comprehension of public 
opinion. Next to the passage of the Civil Service 
bill, these votes are the most important which have 
been taken in the present Congress. The bill as 
framed by the special committee provided for a 
number of sma)| but useful reforms, lightening the 
burdens imposed upon our navigation ; but its cea- 
tral point was the eighteenth section, devised in 
the special interest of Mr. John Roach, and 
without which the Roach party cared nothing 
for the bill. This section provided for what it 
called a ** drawback,” which was no drawback at all, 
but a pure bounty. It required the government to 
pay to every builder of a steamship a bonus upon all 
American materials used in its construction equal to 
the duty which would have been paid upon the same 
materials if they had been imported from abroad. 
That is, it was gravely proposed that the American 
government should pay an annual reward of several 
million dollars to four or five shipbuilders for build- 
ing ships, on the express condition that they should 
not use apy articles from which the Government had 
derived a revenue, Mr. Candler, a Republican from 
Massachusetts, moved to amend this section by 
adding a clause allowing shipsto be imported, duty 
free, for use in foreigu trade only; and tor thus 
amendment 32 Republicans voted, including « ma- 
jority of the Republican members voting from each of 
the States of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Massachusetts. The amendment was adoptec by 21 
majority. All Mr. Robeson’s efforts to change this 
result failed ; but most of the advocates of free ships 
being opposed to the bounty clause, the whole sec- 


tion was struck out by a vote of three to one; Mr. | 


Roach preferring to have it all left out rather than 
to admit foreign ships on avy terms, and so advising 
his friends to unite in defeating the whole provision. 
Our Chinese shipping laws will not be quite broken 


down by this -Cougress; but when more 
than one-fourth of the Republican mem- 
bers voting declare themselves in favor of 


of such a reform as this it is very evident that it can- 
not be resisted much longer. And it cannot be 
doubted that those who voted for reform in the navi- 
gation laws canuot be counted upon to support the 
scheme of Judge Kelley to increase the burdeus of 
the tariff on iron, stecl, cotton, and woolen goods, in 
order to secure cheap whisky and tobacco. The 
device of the Tariff Commissivu to iucrease duties 


under the pretense of reducing them will not pass 
through Congress, even at this session, as easily as 
its framers hoped. 


The bill for the relief of General Fitz-John Por- 
ter from the sentence passed upon him so many 
years ago, for disobedience of General Pope’s orders 
and for supposed treachery, has passed the Senate by 
a small majority ; the vote was 33 to 27. It is not 
probable that the bill will get before the House for 
its action during its present sesson. The public 
mind is in a confused and uncertain condition on 
this subject, but we think the general sentiment of 
the country will sustain, if not demand, the final 
passage of the Senate bill. It is not possible for 
civilians to investigate adequately the circumstances 
of this case, or pronounce a just judgment upon it; 
but the fact that General Porter has been exonerat- 
ed by a court of inquiry, and that General Grant ad- 
vocates his release from the obloquy cast upon him, 
will satisfy most Americans that the case is one to 
which the maxim “‘ Every man should be presumed in- 
nocent until he is guilty” applies, and the popular ver- 
dict will be in the nature of the Scotch verdict, ‘‘ Not 
proven.” The Senate rightly refused to grant back 
pay; the case is not clear enough tocall for any such 
compensation for supposed injustice as a grant of 
back pay would involve. 


The honors of the English campaign in Egypt are 
to be divided between General Wolseley and Lord 
Dufferin. The latter has greatly advanced his repu- 
tation as a sagacions and far seeing diplomatist ; he 
tied the hands of the Sultan at Constantinople so 
effectively and made any action so difficnlt that Tur- 
key was obliged to stand aside and see Ezypt over- 
run with English troops without opposing a single 
maninarms, Transferred to A!*xandria and Cairo, 
Lord Dufferin has continued to display the same 
diplomatic skill, and has apparently succeeded in 
pacifying Egypt without throwing into the hands of 
the French, who formerly divided with the English 
the control of the country, any share of the new and 
increased power which Englaud has obtained by her 
defeat of Arabi Pasha. The plan of reconstruction 
proposed by Lord Dufferin involves the abolition of 
the joint coutrol of Egyptian finances by the English 
and French comptrollers, and the substitution of a 
Enropean Minister of Finance. This official will be 
the confidential adviser of th» Khedive, and practi- 
cally hold a veto power over the uction of that ruler. 
Nothing is said as to the nationality of this Minister, 
but it is evident that he must be English in fact, 
whatever he may bein name. This practically gives 
to England a sole power over the most important 
department of Egyptian administration, where she 
formerly divided rule with the French. The freedom 
of the Suez Canal as an arm of the sea is to be guar- 
anteed ; at all times ships of all nations, including 
men-of-war, are to pass through the canal without 
hindrance; the Egyptian army, already in process 
of reorganization under the direction of Baker Pasha, 
is to be composed of 8,000 men, and to be officered 
by Englishmen. The nominal sovereignty of the 
Sultan is to be retained, the authority of the Khedive 
is nominally restored, but the Euglish are to be the 
real rulers of Egypt. ‘This p'an, it is reported, re- 
ceives the approval of the great European powers, 
aud although the French are sullen and out of tem- 
per they have allowed events to go so far that they 
are unable to interpose any serious objection. Lord 
Dufferin has succeeded in satisfying the demands of 
the Liberals in Eugland by making Egypt self- 
governiug, has conciliated the Egyptian ruling 
classes by keeping the Khedive in power, has dis- 
armed Turkey by recoguizing the sovereiguty of the 
Sultan, and has outwitted Franc» at all points, 


The opening of the year is marked by great calam- 
ities by flood and fire, Fuller reports of the inuada- 
tious in Central Exrep* oniy increase the horrors of 
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the situation ; it is impossible to conceive of the suf- 
fering already existing in Hungary and which must 
o*ntinue for months to come. A considerable section 
of fertile country has not only been flooded but the 
waters have frozen over the new beds they have 
made for themselves, making any present effort to 
redeem the waste places hopeless. The town of Raab, 
at the juncture of the Danube and Raab rivers, and 
other towns lying in the vicinity, have hitherto es- 
caped, but on Tuesday of last week the waters sud- 
denly rose over the whole district ; the alarm bells 
commenced ringing at three o’clock in the morning, 
and the inhabitants of the various villages were 
turned out of their homes in a desperate effort to 
save their lives. In the terror of the moment the 
fugitives at ‘Raab crowded into a massive theater 
which stands on an islandin the principal part of 
the town; but even here safety was not to be found, 
the waters rising as far as the first gallery. The 
dykes surrounding Raab were broken down ; the 
flood rose until it nearly covered the whole town, and 
the inhabitants left en masse. Many persons fell 
through the ice in their attempt to escape and were 
drowned ; others were rescued through the roofs of 
their houses. More than a dozen villages have been 
utterly destroyed in this single district. Great ef- 
forts are being made to help the sufferers ; the Hun- 
garian Diet and Prussian Landtag have both donated 
large sums of money, and generous private subscrip- 
tions are pouring in from every class, from the Em- 
perors down. 


There has been another ‘“‘crisis” in Spain, but 
without political significance. The Cabinet could 
not agree en a policy for meeting the debts of 
the State, and resigned in a body, and Senor Sagasta 
has formed a new Cabinet, remaining at the head of 
it as before. In the United States, the minister who 
could not agree with his colleagues would have re- 
signed. The event is as ifthe whole English Cab- 
inet had resigned because John Bright did not 
approve of the war, and Mr. Gladstone had then 
organized a new Cabinet with Mr. Bright left out. 


January 25th is the day set apart for prayer for 
colleges, and the American Home Missionary Society 
has issued some very urgent and suggestive leaflets, 
setting forth the great need of missionaries for the 
new churches in the West. ‘The facts are more elo- 
quent than any comments could possibly be. Not 
unfrequently a hundred thousand people pour into a 
single Home Missionary district in the course of one 
season. They have severed their old associations, 
left their old companions, emancipated themselves 
from old restraints, and form oommunities in 
which ‘the selfish interests have unlimited sweep. 
There is no missionary field in the world so impor- 
tant as the newly-settled sections of the west of our 
own country. The Home Missionary Society is 
doing a grand work there, but doing it under many 
disabilities ; it meets an invasion of irreligion and 
immorality with a few small churches and a few 
earnest teachers. Each year the need and the field for 
the work increases, and each year the supply of men 
ripe for the task and willing to perform it diminishes, 
It is estimated that there are twelve hundred 
towns west of the Mississippi River without church 
or preaching ofany kind. The society needs at least 
a husdred new ministers each year to take charge of 
its newly organized churches, and yet last summer 
less than a hundred men graduated from all the Con- 
gregational seminaries ; hardly enough to supply the 
natural waste of sickness and death in the regular 
ministry. A still smaller number will graduate 
during the coming summer. The gap between the 
need and thesupply widens each year. These are 
very suggestive facts, and ought to give point and 
earnestness to the meetings which will be held 
throughout the country on the 25th of this month, 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


HAT we have entered upon a new stage of po- 
litical life is now clearly evident; the indica- 
tions multiply on all sides so rapidly that he who 
runs must read, whether he will or no. We are 
getting out of the slough in which we have struggled 
for fifteen years, and voters are looking critically at 
the men who have been in public life to discover if 
any traces of the mud or mire remain on their gar- 
ments ; unfortunately in most cases the politicians 
bear lasting evidence of the foul road along which they 
have traveled. The new spirit in public affairs must 
be illustrated by new men ; the future course of the 
good old ship must be calculated by new brains and 
directed by new hands. The older leaders who can 
be luoked to for help are fewand far between ; if not 


actually smirched and stained they are wedded 
to old ways, bound by old habits, amd blinded by 
old prejudices. The future of the country belongs 
mainly to new men and to young men. 

It has been the reproach of our public life for two 
decades that it has offered little to the class of 
young men who would give it most ; they have been 
coufronted at the outset by organizations and rings 
without whose backing the hope of success was for-, 
lorn indeed. A few knees have not bowed, a few 
tongues have kept the eloquence of personal convic- 
tion and the fire of righteous indignation; Mr. Ourtis’s 
voice in the hostile conventions of this State has 
kept alive the traditions of an olderand purer public 
career. But the old order yields to the new; the 
hot breath of public indignation has swept over the 
carefully laid ‘‘ wires” and melted them; a single 
vigorous blow has shattered organizations which 
seemed indestructible. Once more there is a fair 
field for ability and character; a worthy stage for 
the exhibition of the highest political talents. Mr. 
Conkling and Mr. Cameron played the farce until 
the angry cries of the audience have driven them 
behind the scenes ; if there is a young Lincoln ora 
young Gladstone called by divine right of fitness to 
be a great politica’ leader, the hour is ripe and the 
supporters are ready. 

New leaders will not come to the front ina day ; 
the questions of the hour require training and that 
practical culture which is bornof actual contact with 
the experi:nces of public life. A ready gift of 
speech, a florid manner, and the ability to organize 
ignorant voters, will no longer suffice ; the men who 
ask for the confidence and support of the people 
must bring ripe thought on difficult problems, and 
character enough to give force to their opinions. 
Such men are already in the field. Brooklyn re- 
joices in a Mayor who cares nothing for Boards of 
Aldermen, who snubs political rings, and whose 
whole course so far has been that of a thoroughly 
trained, high-minded and fearless man of affairs. He 
went into office without pledges and he has dis- 
cvarged his duties without fear or favor. His course 
has,donbtless, not been an easy one, but itis a sinecure 
compared with that which awaits the new mayor of 
New York. Mr. Edson is a gentleman of the highest 
respectability and the purest reputation, but he ac- 
cepted the nomination of a ring and went into office 
bound hand and foot, not by verbal pledges but by 
the circumstances of his selection. His first nomi- 
nations for local offices have dissipated whatever ex- 
pectation of good his character may have raised ; he 
becomes at the start a servant of the politicians 
about him instead of the master of the situation 
which Mr. Low has become, The first step in in. 
dependence is a hard one, but not to take it is to be- 
come a tool and a slave, and to add another to the 
long list of failures which make up the history of 
our municipal government. An independent mayor 
in this city would have a difficult place to fill, but he 
could do grand service by bringing into bold relief 
the disgraceful network of corrupt influences with 
which Tammany and anti-Tammany politicians have 
surrounded the city hall. Mayor Edson and Mayor 
Low make an effective contrast for young men to 
study. 

A year ago Mr. Alfred O. Chapin went to the As- 
sembly from Brooklyn as free from party pledges as 
Mr. Low ; he was a young man of pure character, 
thorough training, laborious habits, and fine abilities, 
He appeared in the Assembly without any of the 
influences and surroundings which politicians have 
regarded as indispensable to success; he had no 
strong local backing, no help from party organiza- 
tion, no recognized place in the political field. He 
applied himself to the work in hand, studied the 
legislation before the Assembly, mastered the busi- 
ness of that body, and dealt independently and fear- 
lessly with each measure as it cameup. He exposed 
every corrupt scheme, held himself aloof from al] 
combinations, and went home at the end of the ses- 
sion not only with a State reputation, but with the 
respect of legislators who were slow to believe in any 
kind of honest public service. The singular good 
fortune which has recently crowned all efforts at 
political reform has elevated him this year to the 
important and influential position of Speaker of the 
Assembly. The first duty that awaited him—the 
appointment of committees—-was one of supreme 
difficulty, and one which would have wrecked any 
put a strong man. Mr. Chapin kept his own coun- 
sel, held aloof from pressing advisers, and has done 
his work so well that one wonders at his success in 
dealing with the limited material in his hands. At 
the outset he has cleared his path of the worst obsta- 
cles, and is new in position where he can render ser- 


vices of inestimable value not only to the State. of 
New York but to the country at large. 

The need of the hour is more Chapins and Lows 
and fewer Edsons. The call for young men to fil the 
highest positions is a commanding call to duty; 
but it must be answered by men of the right sort. 
Personal ambition must be supplemented by train- 
ing, ability, and character. The country is tired of 
politicians of the old style ; it will no longer listen 
to or tolerate them; but it is looking eagerly for 
men who will accept public positions as public trusts, 
welcome prominence and reputation as great oppor- 
tunities, and discharge political duties in the fear of 
God, 


JOSEPH COOK’S BOSTON LECTURES. 


UR Boston correspondent gives in another col- 
umn a report of the first of Mr. Joseph Cook's 
tweive lectures in Boston. The prelude is of some 
significance; the lecture is not. It was light, and 
mainly a repetition of the thoughts and evengof the 
phrases of the lecture delivered »lready in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and New York. It is not creditable to 
the discernment of bis audience that his now thrice 
repeated sneer at Prof. Fiske as ‘‘ the echo of a char- 
latan” should have been received with applause. 
Prof. Fiske’s philosophy of life and history is cer- 
tainly partial, and we think superficial, ut he is not 
an echo; Herbert Spencer does not see all of life, 
nor even, to our thought, the profoundest part of 
life, but he is certainly not a charlatan. And nothing 
is gained to truth, and little even to a sect or a 
school, by bandying of epithets. 

Mr. Cook’s prelude should be eutitied ‘* What I 
do not know about the new theology.” The new 
theology is the nineteenth century thinking on re- 
ligion for itself. Mr, Cook looks at this stalwart 
thinker, pondering the problems of God, man, and 
destiny, and endeavors to tell him in five propositions 
what his thinking amounts to, The new theology is 
& mountain stream reshing forward to an unknown 
ocean of eternal truth, with eddies, aud swirls, and 
back-currents ; with some mud, and not a little foam, 
but with real force and progress. Mr. Cook endeay- 
ors to convert it into a pond with very narrow shores 
and no current, His five propositieus are almost as 
much like the real thing as the bottle which a 
traveler brings home from the Holy Land is like the 
River Jordan. His suggestion that Prof. Dorner is 
the father of the new theology shows how utterly he 
fails to conceive its source ; his statement that it con- 
cerns mainly eschatology shows how utterly he fails 
to conceive its nature. He gets just as near an ade- 
quate conception of the new theology as the Romish 
priesthood did to an adequate conception of the 
Reformation, when they attributed it to Martin 
Luther's desire to get married. 

There could be no sharper criticism of Mr. Cook's 
formulary of this new theology thanja comparison 
of his five propositions with the series of articles now 
in course of publication in our columns by men who 
belong to the school which Mr. Cook unintentionally 
travesties. No doubt he means to be fair. He de- 
scribes what he sees; but he does not see, does not 
even begin to see. The profoundest thoughts cannot 
be put into propositions. The songs of a David, the 
prophecies of an Isaiah, the experiences of a ‘Paul, 
the revealings of a Christ, cannot be stated in the 
propositions of a Euclid or a Legendre, The very 
essence of the new theology is that it defies and dis- 
owns the much vaunted ‘‘ scientific method.” 

In truth, ‘‘this lectureship” is itself an unripe 
fruit of the new theology which it has set itself to 
condemn, It isa product ef modern thought, and 
it defends old tenets by wholly modern methods. 
There is little or nothing in Mr. Cook’s affirmative 
propositions to which the new theology would object 
except their unscientific form and their inaccurate 
language, The dogmatic declaration that the light 
of nature is sufficient for salvation is just as much 
new theology as the denial of Mr. Cook’s right to set 
limits to Christ’s gracious work of redemption. They 
are both growths from the sameroot, They are both 
protests against the assumption of the church to sit 
on God’s judgment seat and judge either the heathen 
here or the dead hereafter. Mr. Cook is an apostle 
of the new theology without knowing it, and defends 
orthodox faith on grounds which would have sufficed 
to excommunicate him a hundred years ago and to 
burn him three hundred years ago. (‘2 is marching 
with all the rest of us, though a |it'\. in the rear; 
he turns about with his back to the ‘xture and his 
face to the past aud ories, Halt ! and voes on walk- 
ing backwards all the same. And the «riny does not 
halt, but presses forward. 

When a departed saint is to be canonized by the 
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Church of Rome, a Devil’s Advocate is always ap- 
pointed to present the reasons against the canoniza- 
tion. Of course he makes but a poor show and is 
always and easily beaten. Mr. Cook has conjured 
up a Devil's Advocate ; it is proper to say on behalf 
of the unvoiced thousands who are thinking for 
themselves on all subjects connected with the 
religious life—God, man, sin, punishment, forgive- 
ness, inspiration, revelation—that the Devil’s Advo- 
cate which Mr. Cook has introduced to his Boston 
audience is none of theirs. They do not know him ; 
they disown him and his advocacy; and Mr, Cook 
may flail him to his heart’s content without remon- 
strance or objection from them. And while he is 
beating his Devil’s Advocate out of court, and his audi- 
ences are applauding the flagellation, the nineteenth 
century will go on thinking its way to a profounder 
appreciation of the truth and a diviner life in the 
truth, without at all concerning itself as to what 
besomes of the Devil’s Advocate whom Mr. Cook 
has invented or the propositions which have been put 
in his mouth. 


TO A SORROWING MOTHER. 


A lady who is a regular reader of The Christian Union is 
in great sorrow and trouble of mind from the death of a 
little boy ten years of age. She has been taught to believe 
that no one can enter heaven without a ‘‘ change of heart.” 
Although her child was a bright, obedient, manly boy, she 
cannot say that be gave evidence of being a Christian. She 
believes God is a loving Father, and yet when she reads in 
the ninth of Romans *‘ Jacob have I loved and Esau have I 
hated,”’ she is troubled, and asks with bitter weeping 
‘* Where ismy boy?" Can you, who help so many, com- 
fort her ? 

HIS is a common experience ; and it is one of 

the bitter fruits of a false, unscriptural teaching. 
That teaching is, in effect, that the whole race is 
alienated from God asa race; that no one can be- 
come reconciled to him except by recognizing the 
fact that he is alienated from God, deliberately 
turning about, seeking reconciliation with God, and 
entering consciously and deliberately into a new life 
of love and obedience to him, Of course he must, 
therefore, first come to suflicient maturity to under- 
stand something about God, and what is involved 
in alienation from him, and what is meant by 
reconciliation to him. If he dies before he reaches 
this age he is lost. This dreadful conclusion was 
actually accepted once by some theologians whose 
logic was inexorable, and whose strong sympathies 
were kept from open rebellion by their stronger 
wills. But most Christians have evaded this 
logical conclusion. The Roman Catholics let the 
children in to God's favor throngh baptism ; Martin 
Luther said that even an infant might exercise 
infantile repentance and faith ; Calvin allowed a 
chance for elect infants, and graciously left open the 
question who were elect; and the great body of 
modern Christians believe in the salvation of infant 
children without the attempt to reconcile it with 
their general system of theology. Blessed is incon- 
sistency ! 

The truth is, however, that this system, as stated 
above, is flatly antagonistic to plain, simple, and re- 
iterated Scripture teaching. This teaching is that 
of common observation aud common sense, Chil- 
dren are born neither good nor evil, but with seeds 
and possibilities of both within them. Every 
child is a possible hero and a possible coward ; a 
possible martyr and a possible apostate ; a possible 
robber and a possible philanthropist; a possible 
saint and a possible sinner. In him are the germs 
of good and evil, of flower and weed, of fruit and 
poison. Andin his infantile life both possibilities 
show themselves, now in acts of bravery, now in 
acts of cowardice ; now in self-denials, now in mean- 
nesses and selfishnesses; now in truth despite 
suffering, now in lies; now in oppression, now 
generosity. The battle begins when life begins ; 
it does not end with the best of us till the grave 
closes the strife. 

It is the further teaching of Scripture, and of 
observation and experience, that every one of us goes 
wrong at times ; some more, some less ; some wholly 
wrong, some generally right. But in every bed are 
some weeds, in every saint some sins. And when 
one has gone wrong he must turn about and begin 
to go in the other direction. He must cease to do 
evil and learn to do well. If he has been a thief, he 
must begin a life of honest industry ; if petulant, 
he must begin to control his tongue and his temper ; 
if selfish, he must begin consideration and self- 
denial ; if worldly and godless, he must begin to 
look up and to look forward, to live by faith and 
hope. This is to be converted. It is to be turned 
about, If you bave been sailing toward the North 


Pole, turn and sail toward the Equator. If you 
have been sailing one degree out of the way, take a 
new reckoning, and put your ship’s head one degree 
to the South. 

With this is the teaching that the children belong 
to Christ. ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
When Christ preached his sermon on conversion, he 
did not take an Apostle and put him in the midst of 
the children, and say, Except ye be converted and 
become as Peter and James and John ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaveu ; he took a little 
child and put him in the midst of the Apostles and 
said to Peter, and James, and John, Except ye be 

| converted and become as this little child ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. He is not aliena- 
ted from God, though he may become so, He may 
not know Christ, but Christ knows him; he may 
not be able to reach up and take hold of Christ's 
hand, but Christ can reach down and take hold of 
his. In his little battles with temptation and sin, 
all the sympathies and the influences of his parents 
and his home may be against him, but the sympa- 
thies of Christ are with "him. He is Christ's from 
the cradle; not because he is good, but because 
Ohrist is good. 

Whether this mother’s child was a Christian or no, 
it is not for us to judge. But in her own anguish 
of doubt she is to ask, not whether the child 
gave evidence of having become reconciled to God, 
but whether he gave evidence of having ever 
become alienated from God. Was his character such 
that One with Christ's eternal hope could have no 
hope for him? Was it such that One with Christ’s 
spiritual sympathies could have no sympathy with 
him ? Did he fight his childish battlesin his childish 
way with a purpose of winning? Did he try to do 
right? Was he sorry when he had done wrong? 
Was he ready to welcome such helpful influénces 
toward better living as were afforded him? This 
mother may have failed in her duty to 
her boy; many a mother does, She may 


have allowed him to grow up without knowing 


the Christ from whom she drew the inspiration of 
her own life. He may never have traced the 
water of life up to its fountain source, but taken it 
second-hand, as it came tohim. But if so, he is 
not to be punished for hersin. The children’s teeth 
shall not be set on edge because the parents have 
eaten sour grapes. To be a Christian is to be sorry 
when we have done wrong, to be earnest in our en- 
deavor to do right for the future, and to welcome all 
divine helps in that endeavor. This is repentance 
and faith. This disposition in cbild or man is the 
Christian disposition. This is to give ‘* evidence of 
being a Christian.”” This disposition is God-awak- 
ened, and he who has‘it is born from above. We do 
not need to ask history for evidence that the flower 
has fed on sunlight. The flower is its own best evi- 
dence that it has received the baptismal influence of 
the sun. By their fruits ye shail know them, says 
Christ, and the fruits of the Spirit, says Paul, 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, meekness, 
temperance, patience. The man who bears these 
fruits ina manly way, the child who bears these 
fruita in a childlike way, gives the evidence the New 
Testament recognizes, and the only evidence the 
New Testament recognizes, of being a Christian. 

If any reader doubts our reading of the New Test- 
ament let him take his Concordance, look at the 
word convert, or converted, and judge for himself 
what is its teaching. As to that much-abused pass- 
age, ‘‘ Jacob have I loved and Esau have I hated,” 
we must leave its exegesis to some other time. 
Meanwhile we advise this mother to go back from 
the ninth tothe eighth chapter of Romans. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


A railroad train is a good place in which to study human 
nature. This Spectator spent an hour the other evening in a 
Hudson River Railroad train studying a drama which a 
Dickens would easily convert into a pathetic stery. The car 
was very full; among the passengers was a well-dre sed 
Canadian, Frenchman of middle age, and standing inthe alele 
at his side his buxom and pretty daughter. Onr attention 
was first attracted by his endeavor to get out of his seat and 
her endeavor to keep him in it. At last the pushing and 
counter-pushing developed into a regular tussle, in which, of 
course, the girl was worsted, and the man, getting into the 
aisle, made his way toward the door. The daughter 
pursued him, begging the passengers not to let 
him out. What is everybody's business is no- 
body's business, and it seemed doubtful whether any one 
would interfere. He got the door open and was out on the 
platform, the daughter clinging to his coat in a vain endeav- 
or to hold him back. There was a momentary struggle on 
the platform, then a burly, round-faced, muscular gentle- 
man, whom his comrades called *‘ the captain,” sprang into 


the aisle, pushed the girl aside with a gentle violence, and 


springing out upon the platform collared the drunken Can- 
adian, brought him back, forced him into his seat, and awed 
him by a threat of handcuffs. Al! this had taken place 
so quickly that the passengers had hardly awakened to what 
was “going on. It then transpired that this father, crazy 
with drink, and wanting to smoke—a ; rivilege not allowable 
in the car—had undertaken to get off the train while it was 
running at the rate of forty miles an hour, get his smoke, 
and take the nexttrain. The Hudson River Railroad, being 
seriously embarrassed by its poverty-stricken condition, 
furnished on this train only one brakeman to every four cars ; 
and there would have been no one to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the tragedy had it not been for ‘‘the captaia.” How 
he took possession of the drunken Frenchman, and kept bim 
in his seat, by what stratagems he kept him quiet, and how 
he gradually acquired such a mastery over him that the Cana- 
dian curled himself up in the corner and went to sleep, while 
‘*the captain,” giving up his own pleasanter quarters, sat by 
his side there is no room here totell. He did not look like 
aman who would make an eloquent prayer in & prayer- 
meeting, or an eloquent speech at a temperance meeting 
but he constituted himself the guardian of the crazy French- 
man and his daughter, and when we left the train at half- 
past eight appeared good for the all-night sentry duty which 
he had undertaken; for both guardian and guarded were 
going through to Montreal. And this Spectator came away 
reflecting that if Jesus of Nazareth lived on earth now he 
would have found in this simple incident a modern instance 
of a Good Samaritan. 


It is many years since Robert Hal! challenged infidelity to 
produce one work of organized philanthropy to offset the 
innumerable philanthropic organizations which Christianity 
had founded. Felix Adler has responded to the challenge, 
and he and his co-laborera deserve all honor for their 
humanitarian work described in ano*her column, in one of 
the series of articles on New York Charities. But one 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one charity a religion. 
There is one infidel Society for Ethical Culture in the world ; 
there is not a not a town or village or hamlet in Christen- 
dom that has not its Christian Society for Ethical Culture, 
wh.ch drawy ita inspirations to love from a faith in God, 
and a hope of immortality such as infidelity can never give 
to its disciples. If one must choose between a love without 
hope or faith, and a hope and faith without love, there Is 
Apostolic authority for the declaration that love is the great- 
est; but happily this sad choice is not forced on any one in 
this year of grace, 1885. Meanwhile we may all con- 
gratulate ourselves that hopeless unbelief is at last begin- 
ning to do the works of Christian faith and hope. 


The Spectator believes that there is much to be learned by 
following the lead of nature through the seasons; a great 
deal of our best teaching is unconscious, and is to be had 
only by keeping the mind open and impressionable to the 
outside world. No man ought to exercise the same set of 
faculties in the same way the whole year through; there 
shoul! be variety in the inner life as there is change in the 
outer. Io summer one set of windows should be open in the 
soul and in winter another set. Those wh» fancy that all 
external beauty belongs to summer, and that there is no 
poetry in the winter landscape, have yet to open themselves 
to the teaching of winter. The Spectator has been enter- 
taining himself of late by looking over some of the choicest 
winter literature, and he has discovered quit: as much 
beauty and suggestiveness in it asin the literature of sum- 
mer. @bhis has led him to look a little more carefully at the 
winter landscape which inspired the writers, and be bas 
discovered a good many things which he had left unnoticed 
before. Lowell, who has @ marvelously clear eye for very 
delicate effects, says that the most exquisite thing in nature 
is the glow which precedes the rising of the moon over & 
snow-covered hill; and it is quite certain that there are splen- 
dora in the wintsr «ky to which the summer is & stranger. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the winter landscape 
is the tracery which the trees make against the background 
of sky. If im summer these give us a sense of richness and 
majesty in their full foliage, in winter they impress ua with 
a wonderful delicacy and beauty of structure. There ie 
nothing finer now to be found in nature than the marvelous 
architecture which builds up the skeleton of & tied and 
makes its bare lines part of an exquisite design. Those ho 
take walks or drives along country roads in these win 


days will give themselves a new joy if they study the variety 


and beauty of the leafless trees. 


Seldom does so young a minister receive such recognition 
of his spirit and work as has recently been given to the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, of Greenwich, Conn. The call of the 
Old South Church, of Boston, which be has just declined, 
was honorabie alike to it and to him, since it came as the 
uuavimous action of the church, secured without his know!l- 
edge, and as the result of an appreciation of the earnestness 
and power of his ministry. It was addressed solely to his 
sense of duty, and, backed as it was !*) most hearty and 
manly appeals, and by the separate action of the young 
people of the church, it doubtless gave him great pain to be 
forced to put it aside. He declined the call in deference to 
the clear and evident necessities of his present work. The 
church at Greenwich presented to him a letter bearing more 
than five hundred signatures, setting forth its progress 
aud substantial growth under his ministry, the need of his 
continued presence, and expressing in the strongest terms its 
affection and respect. His refusal of the call was received 
by his congregation with the deepest satisfaction and joy. 


The Young Men's Christian Association of this city will 
hold its Thirtieth Anniversary in Association Hall, Monday 
evening the 22d inst. President Noah Porter, LL.D., of 
Yale College, and the Rev. Henry M. Sanders of this city, 
are the speakers. 
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Vou. XXVIL, No. 3. 


THE PATIENCE OF THE MIND. 
By tne Rev. James M. Luptrow, D.D. 


HE title of this article is someone’s definition of 

faith, which, both for its comprehensiveness and 
practical suggestiveness to the troubled thinkers of 
our day, cam-hardly be surpassed. We are asked, can 
any one have a settled mind regarding religious truth, 
when so many of the doctrines in which we formulate 
religious truth are themselves unsettled? When 
scholars are fighting one another with the torches of 
their learning, can I presume to stand in the midst 
of the mélee and keep my little taper from flicker- 
ing? 

The above definition of faith as ‘‘ patience of the 
mind” suggests that you need not be mixed with the 
mélée of thought, but may rationally stand aside in 
some quiet nook, with confidence undisturbed, and 
heart illumined with the light of what you do assur- 
edly know. You mistake in assuming that, in order 
to have a settled mind, you must have settled every 
subject that comes to your mind. Indeed nothing is 
more common with our strongest and most helpful 
thinkers than for them to hold to entire systems of 
truth while they frankly acknowledge that many things 
connected with these systems are still in the test tube. 
There is hardly a law of ratural science before which 
are not lying facts which the law, in our present ignor- 
ance of its possible applications, fails to explain to us. 
When Copernicus announced that the earth and planets 
move around the sun, he was met with the objection 
that, were this the case, the planets, such as Venus, 
would show phases as the moon does. The astron- 
omer, with neither shame nor confusion of faith, 
quietly replied, ‘‘ You are right. I do not know 
what to say. But God will intime show an answer to 
the objection.” Galileo’s telescope revealed the phases 
of Venus ; but in the meantime Copernicus was forced 
to hold to his system only by ‘‘patience of the 
miad.” | 

It is not wisdom but weakness that staggers back 


* from a grand truth whenever we are menaced with an 


unanswerable question. The great principles of our 
holy religion are especially too well rooted in the soul 
of the experienced Christian to be blown away, like 
mere blossoms of theory or sentiment, by every wind 
of doctrine. A hammock does not rock with every 
motion of the ship on the waves, because it is hung in 
such a way that the mighty cord of gravitation, fast- 
ened in the center of the earth, holds it in its place. 
So the mind that has felt the force of a divine con- 
viction rides the storms of controversy without dis- 
tress. 
Job had this ‘‘ patience of the mind,” as well as 
patience Of the heart, when he was unable to answer 
the arguments of his friends, supported as they were 
by the belief of that entire age, that God must be 
agains: him because he suffered. The patriarch could 
only retire to his inner and better reason, which out- 
weighed, although it did not destroy, that @ their 
lips; and so he cried in that splendid outburst of 
faith, ‘‘ Though’ he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
David had this same ‘‘ patience of the mind” when his 
distresses were such as to blur all clear vision, and he 
cried, ‘‘ Why art thou cast down within me, O my 
soul ?” )yet instantly added, ‘*‘ Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him.” Even Jesus seems to have exer- 
ised this grace when, having humbled himself to be 
for a time less than infinite in knowledge, he cried, 
**My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” For 
he added, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” No thinking man can look for even intel- 
lectual peace in this world, where all truth is yet in 
the twilight of mingled knowledge and ignorance, 
unless he is disposed to have it through intellectual 
patience ; holding to a very simple faith with a thou- 
sand mysteries swirling about it; sailing through 
dense fogs by the needle whose point has been made 
magnetic by that force of the spirit world which we 
ca)] inspiration. 

As we said, we have especial need of this quality in 
our faith to-day. There seems to be a temporary un- 
settling of opinion regarding matters which have been 
ungucstioned for a hundred years. They who are 
conversant with the history of the formation of opin- 
ions have no alarm, rather encouragement to hope for 
a deeper settling of the truths which are essential to 
the integrity of Christian faith. The improved meth- 
ods of critical inquiry ; our more thorough knowledge 
of the language of the Old Testament and of the 
development of its history; light thrown by secular 
science upon passages of the word to which we have 
given a too narrow meaning—these justify the belief 
that the Bible is to be even a larger revelation to men 
than it has been. But from the analogy of past ad- 
vances we may expect that the coming one will be 
immediately preceded by the raising of new ques- 
tions which may vex exceedingly the souls of nervous 


saints. Going through the woods at night with a 


hand-lantern, you have noticed that the farther you 
threw the light down the path the more trees and 
tangle you saw also around you, and the more path- 
less seemed the forest still beyond. What alarm our 
fathers felt when the creative days began to expand 
into mighty epochs! But when our scholars with 
better Hebrew took a second look at the passages they 
only smiled as they thanked God for the new majesty 
he had given to his word, and went back to the inter- 
pretation suggested by Augustine fourteen hundred 
years ago. Some good people are fearful lest the 
higher criticism” shall rearrange some sections of the 
Pentateuch ; lest there should be a popular remodel- 
ing of the old doctrine of verbal inspiration as re- 
spects the history in the older books; lest the types 
and shadows of Christian truth found in the old dis- 
pensation shall be made to stand as only types and 
shadows, and not be regarded as foundation stones of 
New Testament doctrine; and these bonest people, 
having been accustomed to make such points their 
very clinging places on the Biblical system, naturally 
cry out that the entire truth is endangered. May we 
not say that this anxiety regarding the results of 
Biblical research comes from a limited and impatient, 
and in this sense a weak and imperfect faith, rather 
than a strong and abiding conviction regarding the 
divine oracles? Is not that a truer faith which is 
willing to take in anything that can be demonstrated 
to belong to the body of the truth, firmly persuaded 
that the Christ-spirit which is always in the church 
will guide it aright, knowing that that spirit is wider 
than all the scholarship of past centuries to which 
some so helplessly cling ? 

Perhaps there is no weakness wider sown among the 
laity than the habit of putting their faith, as it were, 
in pawn against some controverted point of the Chris- 
tian system. One hesitates to accept the grace of for- 
giveness of sins through the blood of the Lamb, 
because he has still a doubt about Old Testament 
chronology. Another meets the appeal for consecra- 
tion of life by a query about Jonah and the whale. 
Another staggers at the promise of admission to a 
spiritual heaven, because he cannot explain to bis sat- 
isfaction the sun standing still over the valley Ajalon. 
A few weeks ago many people lost heavily in stock 
speculation. Iam told that they were almost alto- 
gether of the class who buy, as it is called, on a mar- 
gin, and do not really own the stock which they hold, 
beyond a small percentage of its value which they have 
advanced in order to control it. They have risked 
their all upon the change of a few per cent., not of the 
real value of the stock but in the market quotation of 
its value, which depends upon mere manipulation of 
speculators. So it is often in the matter of faith. 
Thousands who call themselves candid inquirers after 
truth do not seek to know the great, substantial, and 
soul-enriching verities, such as a loving God, an 
atoning Saviour, s helping Spirit, and an immortal 
life ; but invest their attention in only the veriest mar- 
gin of sacred truth, in questions which are manipulated 
by those whom we call theological speculators. Asa 
matter of course their faith expands or contracts ac- 
cording to the tone of the last book they have read, or, 
as we may say, the last sensation that is flung into the 
market of truth. On the other hand, they who are 
disposed to acquire the substance of doctrine as it af- 
fects conscience and hope, and to invest their lives in 
it, are not greatly disturbed with the fluctuations of 
theoretic thought. They know of the essential value 
of their faith by the continual dividends of comfort 
and strength it yields them. They possess their minds 
in patience, for God, by the help of his enlightening 
Spirit, makes such to know in whom they have believed, 
and to have joyous persuasion that he will keep that 
they commit to him until the great day whose dawn 
will reveal all things. 


A RELIGION WITHOUT A THEOLOGY. 


THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE AND ITS 
WORK. 
UNDAY morning in Chickering Hall, Time 11 
o’clock. The seats are filled and the doors are 
closed. Perfect decorum prevails. The faces are 
mostly Jewish, relieved here and there by a counte- 
nance of Gentile type. But this is net a synagogue, 
and the Sabbath is past. A small reading-desk laden 
with flowers stands near the center of the platform, and 
to the left, partially concealed by a low screen, sits a 
choir of about twenty voices, chiefly composed of girls. 
The organist takes his place at the key-ooard, and 
after a short voluntary the opening piece is sung. The 
words are not distinguishable, but the music is evi- 
dently sacred. | 
While the singing is in progress a man wearing the 
conventional dress-suit of solemn black enters by a 
door at the right, walks slowly across the platform, 
and takes a seat behind the desk. He, too, is a Jew. 


A broad, high forehead, and dreamy blue eyes that 


seem aglow with inner light, bespeak the man of intel- 
lect and imagination, and contrast strangely with the 
small, feminine, almost sensuous mouth, and the deli- 
cate, thin lips. He wears no beard, and the outlines 
of his face are clearly marked. He is perhaps ap- 
proaching middle life. As the sound dies away, he 
steps out in front of the desk, and, slowly casting his 
eye over his audience, begins his address, speaking 
entirely without notes. 

At first his voice 1s thin and high. It strikes on the 
ear like a far-off, though distinct echo; but as his 
thought unfolds, and his language grows more impas- 
sioned, the tones gain in richness and power. ‘‘ ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ So spake the Christ. And has the 
religion of reason no equal consolation ?” 

A discourse follows on the duties enjoined by the 
religion of reason in cases of sickness. Its purpose is 
to show how pain and suffering may not only be eased, 
but also made the means of the highest moral culture. 
It is suck advice as a Christian pastor might give te 
his people. Another selection by the choir closes the 
service, if that may be called a service in which no 
prayer has been said and no God worshiped. We 
have been listening to one of Professor Felix Adler’s 
weekly lectures before the Society for Ethical Cult- 
ure. 

This society, avowing itself to be an “ organization 
to support the cause of enlightenment,” was incorpo- 
rated in February, 1877. Its founder and chief pro- 
moter, the beloved idol of its members, he whose per- 
sonality is its power, its teacher, lecturer, priest—Pro- 
fessor Adler—is the son of a Jewish Rabbi. He was 
educated in the German universities, and on his return 
to this city was called to succeed his father in the 
Jewish Synagogue on Fifth Avenue. But German 
rationalistic thought had dispelled forever for him the 
dreams of Hebrew theology, and he declined the call. 
After filling a professor’s chair for three years at Cor- 
nell University he came to New York, and gathering 
about hima few young Jews who, like himself, had be- 
come emancipated from the religion of their fathers 
and yet loved the moral law, formed the Society for 
Ethical Culture. For three years the weekly meetings 
of the society were held in a smal! hall inupper Broad- 
way, but since October, 1879, the lectures have been 
given in Chickering Hall. 

There are now upon the rolls of the society about 
530 names; but as in many cases the heads of families 
alone are corporate members, when their wives and 
children are just as truly in sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the movement, these figures do not 
fairly represent the numerical strength of the organ- 
ization. The present Society House, where its business 
is transacted and its schools are held, is No. 1521 
Broadway. A new house has, however, been 
erected on Fifty-fourth Street, between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, and will soon be ready for occu- 
pation. 

The religion of reason as Prof. Adler preaches it 
neither affirms nor denies the existence of a God. It 
teaches no dogma, requires assent to no creed. Start- 
ing with the premise that morality is the basis of re- 
ligion, and that to obey in all things the dictates of 
the highest reason is to be supremely good, it seeks to 
produce in its votaries and in society the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, invoking no higher power 
in the accomplishment of its purpose than that which 
lies in the individual soul. Further it does not go, but 
leaves every man to draw his own conclusions re- 
specting the existence of a God and the reality of the 
future life. 

The practical work of the society is three-fold. It 
comprises an ‘Ethical School,” a ‘‘ Workingmen’s 
School and Free Kindergarten,” and a ‘‘ District Nurs- 
ing” Department. The first is the Sunday-schoo! of 
the society. It meets on Sunday afternoon at the 
Society House. The duties of life are taught in two 
groups (1) those which regard self, and (2) those which 
regard others. The histories of the great religions of 
the world are reviewed, and the central idea of each is 
emphasized. The course is concluded for adults by a 
lecture upon the philosophy of religion. In teaching 
very young children biography is used to illustrate 
the duties of life. 

The ‘‘ Workingmen’s School and Free Kindergar- 
ten” was organized in January, 1878, with one teacher 
and eight pupils. It now has 250 pupils, ranging be- 
tween the years of three and nine, a principal,and eight 
assistants. The children are al! from poor families and 
the instruction is free ; clothing and food being also 
supplied where they are needed. The school now has 
four classes, and a new class is to be added every year 
until the number reaches eight ; when the course will be 
complete. As the objective method, in which the 
pupil learns by observation, is an advance upon the 
nominal method, in which he is taught only the names 
of things, so the creative method as employed by Prof. 
Adler, which imparts the knowledge of things by re- 
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quiring the learner to produce them for himself, is an 
advance upon either. The school has three depart- 
ments : the schoolroom proper, the workshop, and the 
atelier or art-room. ‘The creative method is applied 
directly to geometry, drawing, and the elementary prin- 
ciples of mechanics. The youngest children are taught 
to cut out the simple geometrical forms in clay. The 
next class use wood, making first the’plane figures and 
then with a scroll saw producing the solids of revolu- 
tion, as the cone and the cylinder; and finally the 
pupils are taught to cast in plaster of Paris the essen- 
tial parts of a steam engine. 

Parallel with this technical work, and supplement- 
ary of it, is a course in mechanical drawing’; the pupil 
being required to represent on blackboard or paper the 
forms he has produced. 

The creative method is applied less directly in other 
branches of study. The pupil learns the elementary 
laws of physics by performing the experiments for 
himself, using, as far as practicable, self-constructed 
apparatus. 

In history the children dramatically enact the 
simpler events. In the atelier they are taught to ap- 
preciate beauty by producing beautiful forms. 
rreehand drawing is made the basis, and the instruc- 
tion proceeds from that to artistic modeling and carv- 
ing. Respecting the ethical value of this method of 
instruction Prof. Adler’s own words are signifi- 
cant: 

“The objects produced are valuable, not for their pecuniary worth, 
for they are not to be sold, bat solely because of their conformity to 
the laws of geometrica! relations in harmonious proportions. The 
troth and beauty represented in the object make it of value, and 
hence the papi! derives an analogy which when applied to his in- 
ward life will become of fundamental siguificance. he truth and 
harmony he produces outwardly he is also to produce inwardly, and 
thie is the whole parpose of bis epiritual existence. It may be ob- 
jected that artists are not always distinguished for their application 
of the principle of harmony to their own inward life. It is quite 
natura! that artiste shou!d often be pleasure-seekere, since they are 
dominated by their emotions. What thgy aim at is the creation of 
the beantifal, but it should be remembered In judging the mora! in- 
fluence of the creative method that we have not only a schoo! atelier 
bat also a school workshop, aud the two must be taken together in 
their bearings upon education. If in the one beauty is aimed at, in 
the other severe fidelity to truth is the aim ; and in the union of the 
two, of trath and harmony, lies the salutary influence to which we 
refer. 


The conscious pureult of any unselfish aim exalts the character, 
The natural scientist who seeks to discover laws is purified morally 
by his purenit, but in the age of ¢hildhood the information which 
the pupil receives is fragmentary. It is his curiosity and his mem- 
ory that are appealed to; but he is too young to appreciate the alti- 
mate benefits of knowledge. The conscious pureuit of an unselfish 
alm on the part of the learner in the ordimary schoo! is out of the 
question; but when we give him an object to fashion into truthful 
and beautiful relations, and when we cause bim to toli for days and 
perhaps weeks in order to make the object conform to the model, 
we do give him a consciousness of an aneelfish poreuit, and we re- 
ward him by the production of an object whose value is entirely in 
iteelf. The bearings of such a pursuit on the cultivation of virtue 
are eyident. 


The District Nursing Department has been in opera- 
tion since the spring of 1879. The society employs two 
nurses, Miss Benedict and Mrs, Dilts, who work under 
the direction of the Dispensary physicians at the De— 
milt and New York Dispensaries. The scene of their 
labors is in thus that odorous and pestilential district 
of Mott and Baxter Streets, and along the East River. 
The nurse obtains from the physicians every morning 
a list of patients, and makes her round of visits. 
She labors entirely outside of the hospitals, and 
only among serious cases. Her first care on entering 
the sick room is to secure proper ventilation and 
cleanliness, though the need for either is often a mat- 
ter of serious doubt in the mind of the patient. In 
one case an old woman, 65 years old, who was so 
filthy that she was actually covered with vermin, re- 
fused to be washed until she was almost forced to 
submit to the innovation; and when she had been 
thoroughly scrubbed and placed on a clean bed, instead 
of thanking her benefactress she heaped curses on her 
head. 

The nurse provides wholesome food and stimulants 
where they are needed, and often adds a few delica- 
cies for the purchase of which the society has a special 
fund. She also furnishes bedding, linen, undercloth- 
ing, etc., which are made for the purpose by the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society, and in many instances the 
Relief Committee of the Society pays the rent of desti- 
tute sufferers. Each nurse attends about 500 patients 
yearly. 

Professor Adier has recently received a note from 
the authorities of the New York Dispensary heartily 
commending the system, and announcing their deter- 
mination to appoint four additional nurses to be maio- 
tained at the charge of the Dispensary. The estimated 
cost of carrying on the benevolent work of the society 
for the coming year exceeds $10,000. 

It is beyond the purpose and the limits of the present 
article to sit in judgment upon the religion of reason. 
But he would be blind and bigoted indeed who failed 
to recognize the deeds of genuine charity done in 
ite name. ‘“‘Can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit?” 


IN BONDS. 
IL. 
By CAMPBELL. 


ARION sat motionless fora moment. The note 

had fallen to the floor, and she looked at it with 

a sort of terror, then suddenly stooped, and as she 

lifted it pressed it to her lips, and opened it deliber- 
ately. 

‘*My love! my love!” she read. ‘‘ When you read 
this I shall have gone beyond the reach of any hasty, 
tender impulse that may come to you. I had meant to 
see you again, but I cannet. To read contempt, or 4 
pity even worse than contempt, in eyes that have been 
my heaven is beyond my power to bear. Nor will I 
have you do violence to the instinct in you that spoke 
this mornmg. To honor is a necessity with you. 
Without honor and trust there could be no real mar- 
riage, and soon both will be dead past any resurrection, 
These pages, on which I have tried to show my soul 
as Only its Giver has seen it, have been written for 
months, but w.th every impulse to send them has 
been the anguish of death in knowing what the result 
must be. Be glad at least that even at so late a day I 
can be a little less « villain than I might have been, 
and that the power to be honest staid with me long 
enough to force words from which there is no retreat. 
Everything has come to make the inevitable easily ex- 
plained. I send you two telegrams which I found 
awaiting me at the hotel ; one calling me back to my 
post at once, owing to the managing editor’s illness, 
the other from St. Petersburgh, offering me a rare and 
long-desired opportunity of seeing the interior springs 
of a great foreign campaign, and doing special service 
as war correspondent for a London daily. Life, little 
valued heretofore, has been too precious of late to 
throw it away in asy cause not vitally necessary, but 
now no better thing remains than to put seas between 
us. Some day you may learn to forgive me, but I 
doubt if it can come in this world, or even if, knowing 
forgiveness possible, I could ever meet your look 
again. For the next you will know, when sou! meets 
soul, and judges more clearly than flesh and sense 
will admit, that 1 struggled even when weakest, and 
that Lloved you with a love that must be immortal. 
You are not mine, but I must be yours, and through 
life and death, and all life beyond, I am yours once 
and for ever.” 

Marion’s eyes closed as the note dropped from her 
fingers, and again the deadly faintness of the morning 
came upon her, to be instantly and resolutely put 
away as she opened the closely written pages and 
read : 

“To you, Marion, and to my world of friends and 
acquaintances, lam a man whose word is unquestioned 
and whose name stands to many for honor, and inspi- 
ration, and helpfulness. The gift of triendship, the 
capacity to make and keep friends, has been one of 
my dearest possessions ; and among them all not one 
since my boyhood has ever suspected the double nature 
that has been my curse. Work has saved me from 
much that would otherwise have shown its real face, 
and | have thrown myself into that with the certainty 
that it was my only protection against myself. 

“* My outward life you know from the beginning. If 
my mother, with her large and generous nature, her 
clear-sighted, tender soul, could have lived it must 
have been different. She knew and understood. | 
can remember, in the very beginning of the propensi- 
ties that have warped my moral nature, her tears as 
she held me close and said, ‘Poor little soul! How 
you must work if you conquer yourself!’ and how, 
when I had over and over done the evil thing, and, 
with just sense enough to know it evil, buried my face 
on her shoulder and cried, ‘ How can I help it? What 
shall ldo? she held me close and said only, ‘ Try 
again. It is all you can do, and mother will help you.’ 

‘**For from the very beginning of conscious speech 
I lied. From the beginning of conscious wants | 
stole and lied, yet always with shame and dread; an 
understanding of truth and honesty that as 1 grew 
older made me in terror lest any one should know. 
The first knowledge of it came to my father like a 
thunderbolt. It was impossib'e for him to believe 
that if these things were so one grain of decency 
could exist side by side with them. He separated me 
at once from my mother, and in separating destroyed 
the one possible means of hindrance if not of cure. 
I was punished in all possible ways—not one effectual. 
Love was the only motive that could move me, and in 
his look was never anything but anger and scorn, and 
at last a cold hatred, or so it seemed to me, against 
which I revolted with all my little strength. 

‘** We were in England, as [ have told you, and my 
mother’s failing health kept us there, on the south 
coast ; which she had come to love intensely. I had a 
private tutor; and was under constant guard, locked in 
my room at night, after one frantic attempt to see my 
mother had brought on a hemorrhage from which she 
did not rally. In the year in which I had been forbid- 


den to speak to her save in my father’s presence I had 
developed rapidly. In spite of occasional hours of 
fury and revolt, I was of too placable a nature to hold 
active resentment long. My intelligence was quick 
and keen. I learned with rapidity, and read constantly 
everything on which I could lay my hands. In spite 
of himself my mental qualities interested my father, 
and yet their possession seemed to him an outrage 
when coupled with the traits that were the foundation 
of my character. Stern as any old Puritan, he pro- 
nounced me born only for damnation, and declared 
any gleam of goodness the purest hyprocrisy. I 
wonder I did not become utterly devilish under such 
administration. I was loving and generous, proud 
and sensitive, in terror over my own natuce; and I 
spent hours of anguish in thinking that | was doomed 
to an eternity of punishment. 

‘* My mother died wher I was twelve years old. At 
the last, when too late for both of us, | was allowed to 
be with her. Much speech was impossible, but every 
word held undying love and pity. 

** * You are too young to understand,’ she said, ‘ and 
yet perhaps you will. Try and remember and by and 
by you will know. You are born with a taint for 
which you are not responsible. ‘Twice in the story of 
our family this has appeared. Your great-grandfather, 
born to every good thing an English gentieman could 
possess, saved himself only by suicide from ending his 
days as a convict. He defrauded his best and dearest 
friend, and lied in the effort to save himself. You 
have never lied for that. God is merciful and loving, 
and I know that in the end your soul will be your own 
and his. No matter how incessantly you fail, never 
cease to try. I shall be with you every moment. God 
will never shut me up in the heaven I| hope for and 
keep me from helping the child | vore. Through me 
you have a life that can be nothing but struggle, but 
never, never, cease to struggle. I believe in you 
throughit all. Your father cannot see—will not be- 
leve ; but 1 can, and some day the double nature in 
you must be single and as noble as the temple God has 
made for it. You look noble and beautiful. Pray 
always that at last soul may match body. You cannot 
take one step alone. Reach outto God through every 
waking moment. He must help you. He will ; and I 
shall be by you every moment of your life, whether 
you feel me or not.’ 

“The words came in gasps. I thought her dying, 
but she held me and let me call no one. 

‘**They have kept you from me,’ she said, ‘ and 
now, there is no time. Only try to remember, my 
darling, my darling!’ 

"That night she died ; her last look, full of love and 
yearning, fixed on me, and ber band holding mine so 
firmly even death could hardly release the clinging 
fingers. Over and over I had promised, with wild sobs 
and tears, to be true ; to be honest; and even in the 
speaking Knew how vain it was. How can you under- 
stand ! 


‘*My father hastened to dispose of me in a French 
gymnase—a place only less destructive to conscience 
and high-mindedness than a Jesuit college could have 
been. Here lying was too common to occasion much 
comment. [t is a miracle that honorable meu can 
ever grow out of such a system of espionage, and 
tale-bearing, and isjustice. My lying was rather a 
wild exaggeration than any baser form. I imagined 
states of being so intensely that they seemed my 
own life, andl gave them as my own life to the swarm 
of boys who listened with unfailing delight, and ac- 
cepted any discrepaneies or anomalies as part of being 
that mysterious creature, an American. I did check 
myself at times, for the spell was so strong | seemed 
to forget what | had and what! had not done, and a 
feeling asif 1 had lost my own identity came over 
me. And sometimes in the midst of invention, when 
my cheeks burned and a strange exaltation was upon 
me, I bave felt a deep and sudden thrill—the sense of 
a breath on my forehead that silenced and shamed me, 
till | came to believe that my mother had kept her 
word, and was near as she had vowed to be. 

‘** But the other thing. Ah, the shame of it! A pen- 
cil, a book—any thing that my hand could close upon 
and hide, silently and secretly—sometimes to keep, 
oftener to return as seeretly with tears and self- 
loathing. Once in « tour of inspection a teacher 
found a valuable book—a book with his own name in 
it—hidden between some of my cluthing, and turned 
upon me with flerce accusation. Then Phillipe, the 
friend long ago dead, who c'ung to me, and yet whose 
clear eyes looked grave and troubled at times as he 
watchec me, laughed aloud asif it were a capital joke. 

‘*** Americans will do anything for sport,’ he said. 
‘It is a jest.’ 

‘““*A bad jest, and it will have punishment,’ the 
teacher said suspiciously, and that was all. 

‘** Jean,’ Phillipe said gravely, and put his hand on 
my shoulder, and | threw my arms around him and 
burst into tears—no shame before those emotional 
people. That was all. Whatever his real thought 
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may have been he said nothing more, but he was with 
me even more constantly until his death, a year before 
I left—as if, I sometimes thought, he meant to stand 
between me and possible temptation. 

‘‘There was never nearer discovery. I went to Heid- 
elberg, but returned to America after two years there, 
that I might not be altogether an alien. But in the 
meantime had come the crowning iniquity—the one 
thing that would shut me out forever from any atone- 
ment. My father had died suddenly ia London of 
apoplexy. I had not seen him for years. The school 
autuor.ties forwarded him reports of my progress and 
he sent the necessary checks, but that was all. I 
knew him as aman of marked power, and of sternly 
upright character, but though seldom thinking of him 
it was with all the hatred of my childhood, and I 
never sought an understanding. In any case it could 
not have been. The good in me was beyond his com- 
prehension—the evil too palpable and offensive. Per- 
haps he knows now and can understand better. 

‘* For so methodical and accurate a man his affairs 
were in unexpected disorder. There was a large prop- 
erty, mostly in bonds and securities, but complicated 
by recent speculations, and I remained in London 
nearly a year, while the old lawyer I remembered as a 
child watched the course of things, and at last suc- 
ceeded in disposing of all doubtful property, leaving 
me the unembarrassed possessor of a more than com- 
fortable income. I was an ardent student, and, fresh 
from scientific study in Germany, took the opportunity 
of working on in the same direction at the Royal 
Institute. AsI went back and forth between there 
and my lodgings day after day, I met always a young 
girl, a shy, delicate creature, who would never look 
up, until one day, as we approached one another, she 
stumbled, and I saved her from falling. She turned 
upon me frightened, tender eyes, a face like a flower 
and as innocent as any flower; and from that hour I 
followed her up. It was a boy’s passion. She was 
only a work-woman in a great dress-making establish- 
ment, but a delicate, lovely nature, clinging and trust- 
ing. I never dreamed of harming her. I gave her 
books and an evening now and then at the theater, and 
pleased myself with thinking that I was developing a 
mind, and making her happier. And then, in a mad 
moment, the wrong was done, never to be undone, 
and we went on in a dream, with no thought of conse- 
quences. I was horrified at last in knowing that she 
must soon be a mother. I had taken lodgings for her; 
she was called my wife, and now she implored me to 
make her really so. Then I knew that I had ruined 
my life; yet I never thought of putting away the obli- 
gation, being ashamed that she had needed to ask it. 
Hardest of all came the thought that; the price of 
my weakness and crime must be paid in part by the 
child, who might bear also the curse in my own soul. 
I married her at once—secretly, because I wanted a 
career, and had resolved it should not be ended before 
it had begun. But I told her why it must be; secured 
her an income and home, making in every way such 
atonement as I could, and meaning to return by and 
by for the sake of the child, who would need me, if 
not for the mother’s. Passion was dead. There was 
no real bond between us save affection on her side, 
pity on mine; and the years of enforced companion- 
ship looked dark enough. I girded azainst the chain 
my own hand had forged, and longed desperately for 
an impossible freedom. A month before I left, letters 
began to come to me, written evidently by one in 
her own class, accusing her of a former Uaison, and 
offering proofs. I could not and would not believe 
it. Ignorant I knew her to be, but true and sweet, 
sinning through love, and by my own fault alone. 
But the suspicion, once aroused, would not sleep 
again. A way of deliverance was open in its accept- 
ance. If it were true I was absolved from ell alle- 
giance even to the child; for how could I know it 
mine? Still I hesitated, but proof came, unsought. 
The man came to my rooms with letters I knew to be 
hers, beginning ‘My dearest George,’ and signed, 
‘Your loving Mary,’ asserting he had received them 
while in prison for some small offense. And a day 
or two later, while I still hesitated and doubted, I 
found her alone with him, and shrinking terror as 
she saw my face. 

Icharged her with treachery and deeper sin: told 
her she should still have her price in the home I had 
given her, and left her. That night she threw herself 
into the Thames, leaving a letter which I knew held 
only the truth. The letters I had seen had been to 
her brother, a prisoner at Dartmouth, and sent to him 
through this man, who had been there also, and pro- 
fessed to have means of communication unknown to 
the jailers. He had been a lover, but never with her 
consent, had sworn revenge when she came to be, as 
he supposed, my mistress, and had gained this inter- 
view only by promising her news of this brother, to 
whom she was passionately attached. She could not 
live without me. I need not blame myself, and she 
loved and blessed me in dying. 


‘* This was the memory I took with me back to Amer- 
ica. I would have given my life to save her, now that 
loving and giving were over and done, and there were 
years in which I saw the dead face—the streaming 
hair and set eyes—of the life I had murdered. At 
twenty a life-time of heavy experience seemed to have 
passed, and I entered Harvard, still a boy in years, 
but weighted with a past that seemed centuries. I 
made friends; at first for my mother’s sake, then for 
my Own. It is a miracle to myself, how with this se- 
cret knowledge upon me I am able to seem, and often 
to be, the light-hearted man you call me. But I had 
superb health—enormous natural powers of enjoy- 
ment. God had given me every zood gift save one, 
and in withholding that made the others rotten at 
the core. There were days when I forgot my past, 
when remorse and sorrow ceased to sting, when the 
possibility of sin and shame seemed as far from me as 
the stars, and in the delight of simple living I lifted 
my head and knew myself a man; and then the sud- 
den temptation and as sudden fall; the inward scorn 
and detestation of the soul that could not be true; the 
bitterness, the wild rage against a God who had so 
made me that truth was impossible. I punished my- 
self; denying myself of any desired thing, taking any 
means save the one only effectual one—that of owning 
myself false. For there is where the tangle seemed 
most hopeless. To love and honor truth, to seek it 
in sO many ways—in books, and nature, and art; to 
know that others believed in my allegiance to it, and 
that with one side of my nature I claimed and held it, 
while through the other, deep-seated as nerve or the 
secret of life itself, was this subtle, corroding false- 
hood: for one I must say two, for two, one. Work 
was my only way of escape, and I threw myself into 
it with more and more ardor and absorption. I stud- 
ied other minds constantly, watched their workings, 
sought to understand the springs of action. And, 
whether through sympathies naturally strong, or be- 
cause this eagerness to understand was in itself a 
power compelling other souls to make themselves 
known, as I grew older, inward experiences of every 
sort, spiritual conflicts and tragedies, were poured out 
to me by men and women silent and reserved by na- 
ture, and who, with the necessity upon them, wondered 
at its force. 

‘* At last I came to believe this my compensation, 
but not till years had passed. You know the outward 
story of them all. Hardly had I graduated and entered 
the law-school when the Rebellion called for every 
loyal worker, and I flung myself into it with an energy 
born half of despair, half of determination to do what- 
ever could be done in spite of fate. Only one thing 
had come to be certain. The very fact that many 
loved and trusted me, while I loathed myself for being 
80 infinitely below their thought, made me certain that 
in the end redemption must come. My mother’s words 
were always in my thoughts: ‘God is merciful and 
loving, and I know that in the end your soul wil! be 
your own and his.’ 

‘*And so I struggled on, to the world happy, prosper- 
ous, gifted, and with a noble career open before me ; to 
myself a fraud and hypocrite, and yet not altogether 
guilty. Atleast I was not a coward save morally. I 
did such work as came to me for four years; returned 
to the law school when peace came again; drifted into 
journalism as the best opportunity of using my powers; 
and so the years went until I met you. Long before, I 
had said that my burden should be borne alone. No 
soul weighted like mine should ever transmit the curse 
that held itdown. With a longing for love and home 
deep as my life, I put both away. But 1 met you and 
my resolves were weak as water. I could not leave 
you, or if I left was pulled back by a necessity strong 
as fate. I struggled desperately. Until the very day 
I spoke, I had sworn I would always keep silence. 
Then it came, and I said, ‘ Perhaps redemption may lie 
this way. Once mine, she shall know the whole, and 
love pardons all.’ I knew it for sophistry. I knew 
that I was false and foul in letting you believe me what 
you did, but more than the bitterness of death was in 
the thought of showing you my true soul. 

‘* At last Ihave written, and the record I dare not 
read lies black and miserable before me. Shall I ever 
have courage enough, decency enough, to give it to 
you, and to meet the judgment you must pass? ‘With 
his face as though he would go to Jerusalem.’ That 
one saving word for the recreant prophet may be mine, 
but nothing saves me from myself. I have fought this 
out over and over. Itis not alone that I‘need you— 
that every fiber of soul and body demands you—but you 
need me. I do you good. Every hour that we are to- 
gether I know it as blessed truth, wondering that such 
gift is given me, and drawing from you a greater good. 
But if the draught, dear heart, is poisoned at the 
source in the end there must be only loathing and dis- 
gust. You wiil know me, and in knowing love ends, 
and we are an eternity apart. For what you have 
been, what you are to me, words have no meaning. I 
bless every thought of your beautiful soul. It kills 


me that I must hurt you so; but better now than when 
there could be no escape for you. Forgive me if you 
can.” 


The Home. 


BY THE FIRE. 
By JutieTtT C. Marsa. 
| HAVE gathered them all in the nursery, 
The children, at fading of light. 
[ have kissed them and sung to them softly, 
But they plead for a story to-night. 
Now what shall it be, little dreamers, 
All robed for your dreaming—in white ? 


** Oh, a fairy tale,” wee Alice whispers. 
No, Maud will not listen, I fear, 

She has seen through the fanciful fictions 
Of creatures that never appear ; 

Has pushed back the gold from her forebesd, 
The child-eyes are growing more clear. 


Poor fairies! Well, then, | am waiting 
Your answer, my voy at the knee. 

** On, tell uf the sea and the sailors, 
And a ship from its anchor just free 

Bounding over the blue, pleasant waters 
For spices and odorous tea |” 


A laugh, and a shake of the tresses 
Like gold that is carded and spun : 

** We girls do not care for your sailors, 
Tanned brown by the heat of the sun. 

Now tell of some knight and fair lady, 
So proud that she could not be won.” 


Ah, me! Was fhere ever romancer 
In story 80 troubled as this ? 

Wee Alice has faith in the fairies, 
Mand finds a ouperior blise 

In love-tales ; my bonny young sallor 
Pleads well for the sea with a kiss. 


Ob, Maud, you can read of fair ladies 
So proud that they could not be won; 
Oh, lad, you can talk with the sailors 
Out-bound for the lands of the sun ; 
But Alice will only find fairies 
In sleep, when the daylight is done. 


And the choice is with her. I have fancy 
For visions and moonlight, you see, 

And I know how the fairies elude her e 
As the children escape from my knee, 

You are old; you can read your romances ; 
But the dreams are for Alice and me. 


A BOOK OF MUCH LOVED POEMS. 
By W. M. F. Rownp. 


HERE are some poems that havea perennial popu- 

larity. They appear periodically in the newe- 
papers, they are clipped out and kept in scrap books 
and work-baskets, men carry them about in their 
pocket books, and women commit them to memory be- 
cause they love them. They are rarely the poems 
reckoned great by the literary critics; they are poems 
that appeal to the heart rather than the intellect. 
They are poems that exemplify the one touch that 
makes the whole world kin. They deal with the 
mother love, the tender child reverence, the beauty 
and the lessons of flowers and humble things in 
nature: they are poems of simple faith and struggling 
humanity sung in a popular strain. And all this is by 
way of introduction: I want to speak of “A Gift 
of Gentians,” by Mrs. May Riley Smith. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

Who has not seen and read the poem “Tired 
Mothers ”? I am sure I have seen itin a hundred news- 
papers during the years of my editorial life. I have 
always stopped and read it over, and found my eyes 
grow moist as I didso. And ‘‘Sometime,” and ‘‘ The 
Child that Belongs to Me,” and ‘‘If We Knew ;” they 
are all household poems. The latter even is not spoiled 
by being sung to the fan-dangling tune which we 
know as ‘Scatter Seeds of Kindness;” and few 
poems could stand atest of worth like that. How 
many people will be glad to find al! these in ‘* The 
Gift of Gentians,” and with them many more. May 
Riley Smith is indeed @singer, for she can sing cradle 
songs, home songs, heart songs. 

Once upon a time I was in a little nrayer-meeting in 
Nantucket, and a tired-faced woman rose in her place 
and in a soft, low, trembling voice repeated the poem 
‘*Sometime.” It was a fitting place; so still there, 
with the sunshine of a summer Sunday afternoon 
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coming in through the windows of an old chapel. The 


words linger in my memory yet: 
Sometime when all life's lessons have been learned, 
And eun and stars forever more have set, 
The things which our weak jodgments here have spurned— 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet — 


smooth; then I will do the second row the same 
as the first, then the plain piece under, then the third 
and lowest row of all. And then, with this very nice, 
old-fashioned iron, I shall smooth out the crown, as 
the size of the iron permits of it getting nicely inside 


direct me to any collection that woald meet her need? Please reply 
by card or through colamn devoted to Hints and Questions, and 
oblige, E. B. 8. 

‘“* Dialogues and Dramas,” and ‘‘ Young Folks Readings,’ 
by Lewis Monroe, published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
price $1.30 each, are the best so far as we know. 


Will flash before us, out of life's dark night, the crown without crushing anythiry. After the cap »* 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; is done, the strings must next be finished; and now ort 
LOWES Cosy plane ave the whole of the lace must be gauffered (fluted) to give tee 
And h f in Tk 
nd how what seemed reproof was love most true the cap a nicely finished appearance. You will find the ; r Young Fo s. ae 
Then content, pees gauffering-irons on that side-table. Place them for a 


God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold. 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will revea! the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toi!, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may reset, 
When we can clearly see and understand, 
I think that we will aay, ** God knows the best!" 

When the recitation was over there was a little 
silence of satisfaction, which was broken by one who 
knew the writer of the verses. He told the story of 
her radiant and lovely life; of her sensitive goodness ; 
of her kindness to all who came in her path: how that 
all her poems had ‘‘ written themselves” out of a full 
heart; how her presence was a benediction wherever 
she went; how thinking of tired mothers, and stricken 
mothers, and poor children, she wrote with tear-wet 
eyes, and how the prayers of a faithful Christian life 
were written between the lines of her poems. 

When thespeaker sat down, one after another rose, 
and spoke of this or that of Mrs. Smith’s poems, and 
told how comforting or cheering it had been. That 
was indeed homage—and the sweetest kind of fame. 
And now all these poems are gathered ina book, a 
lovely book, with fitting pictures, and only one thing 
more to be desired: there should have been a picture 
ofthe poet. Pérhaps that could not be. Perhaps that 
in her face which makes her smile a benediction was 
beyond the limner’s art, and all who love her must be 
content with the lovely presence that fills the book 
from cover to cover. 


CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 
By Marcaret Brown. 
VI 
MUSLINS, LACES. ETC, AND GAUFRFERING. 
n LTHOUGH these two !ast lessons are intended 

A exclusively for ‘fine things,’ I will begin by 
giving you some hints about other articles,and please 
to remember what I have often told you before, that 
‘ starching things’ must always be just out of the rins- 
ing tub. Piqué dresses, and all that class of material, 
whether for ladies or children, must be done in that 
way. And as soon as they are rinsed, put them into 
good hot starch and wring them out, dry-rub them 
(when possible), and hang them up till they are quite 
dry ; after which wring them out of very hot water 
and iron them immediately. Of course, piqué ought 
always to be ironed on the wrong side, if at all practi- 
cable. Galatea, on the other hand, is apt to look 
faded when starched, 80 we merely take it outof the 
rinsing water, then iron while still very damp with a 
good hot iron. 

‘* Now for the clear-starching. I hope you have not 
brought any very good lace to experiment upon, as 
any odd things will do for the purpose. 

‘* As these articles take so little starch, you need not 
all make it—two basins will do for each table; one of 
these is to. be ordinary hot-water starch, made a little 
thinner than usual, and the other for cream-colored or 
ecru laces and muslins. This is made like the other 
starch, with the addition of a spoonful or two of black 
coffee, to impart the desired tint. The coffee must be 
quite clear and strong, but without sugar. Some peo- 
ple think sugar a great help for laces, but I find them 
a great deal cleaner and softer without it. 

‘* Now, squeeze your laces and muslins out of 
water, pop them into the starch and soak them 
well in it; squeeze them out of the starch—you must 
never on any account wring laces or muslins—clap 
them between your hands for a few minutes, and they 

will be ready to iron. 

‘* You may starch all the muslins and laces at once; 
but after clapping them put all, except what you wish 
to iron first, into a clean cloth and lap them up, to 
keep them clean and prevent them drying up. 

‘* Now, here isa night-cap with three rows of lace on 
it. I take out the end of the topmost row in my left 
hand and pull out the lace with my right till it is 
smooth, at the same time filling it 1n a little bunch into 
my left hand. I then take it, little by little, on the 
edge of the table and iron it so, like little fans, till the 
whole row isironed. Then, before it has time to get 
quite dry, I again pick out all the edges with my fin- 
ger and thumb, and if the lace still looks roughish, I 
will iron it again, but always on the wrong side, to 
throw up the pattern. 

‘* After the topmost row has been finished, I must 
iron the plain part between the two rows to make all 


few minutes in the clear part of the fire, then test their 
heat on a duster, which will also clean them. Now, 
begin atthe end of the row of lace and gauffer its 
entire length neatly and exactly, always keeping the 
knuckle of the thumb as nearly on the table as you can, 
to begin the gauffer, when a slight outward turn of 
the wrist is all the movement required afterwards. 

‘*The Indian muslin kerchiefs must be starched in 
the coffee-starch, as they have been cream-colored 
originally. This starch, I may tell you, is invaluable 
for muslins and curtains that have lost their first pure 
whiteness, as it acts like a dye, and renews the whole 
appearance. Well, proceed with the kercbiefs as I did 
with the nightcap, pulling out the lace edge first, and 
ironing it before touching the muslin. If the lace is 
frilled on to the muslin, you must gauffer it also, but 
that can be done the last thing. In ironing soft mus- 
lins like this, you must first draw it out as straight and 
even as you can; then pass the iron over it very 
quickly and carefully in circular movements, and be- 
fore the muslin is quite dry catch it by the corners 
and draw it into proper shape, as muslin is very apt to 
go crooked in the ironing. After that you may smooth 
it out again with the iron, then hang it before a good 
fire to get crisp and dry.” 

The pupils had not been working very long when a 
frightful smell! of burning rose, and on Mrs. Warrender 
asking whence it came, Miss ‘‘ Wipes” complained 
that she had burned a muslin necktie—‘‘all the fault 
of these horrid irons of yours; I never saw anything 
like them in my life!” 

The necktie was both old and rotten, and any one 
could see that it required very careful ironing, but 
Miss ‘‘ Wipes” was in a downright bad temper about 
it, and continued scolding in a most vulgar manner til! 
Mrs. Warrender said to her, very quietly, ‘‘ The fact is, 
Miss ‘ Wipes,’ you are far too good an ironer to come 
here to learn anything.” 

But the intended sarcasm was lost on poor ‘‘ Wipes,” 
who only heard a compliment to herself in the remark, 
for she joyful'y exclaimed, with all the ‘‘funk” gone 
ina moment: ‘Do you really think so? Well, now!” 

Every one smiled, but Miss “ Wipes” never susnect- 
ed that it was against her. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive queationa, #- 
geations, and experiences for thia column. | 


A young lady of my acquaintance shortly before her marriage rent 
me her card by mail, marked “ P. P.C.” Please inform me of the 
significance of euch a card at that juncture, ae I am unable to decide 
from my present knowledge whether it will be proper for me to cal! 
upon her, now that she is established in her new relation. 

A GREENHORN. 

If she sent you wedding cards you should call upon her 
in her new relation, of course. If she’sent out no cards you 
may call, and leave her to decide whether she cares to keep 
up the social interchange of visita by returning yours. If 
you do not wish to continue the acquaintance, that is to keep 
up formal visiting. you can drop it at this time as appropri- 
ately asatany. This is one of the questions which cannot 
be answered by arbitrary rules; circumstances affect the 
duty in the case, and no absolute answer we could give would 
absolve you from your duty as a member of society to act 
without ill-patured pride or offensive obtrusiveness. It is 
perfectly proper for a young lady on assuming new social 
obligations as a married woman to revise her own vis'ting 
list, and take proper means to retain only those names to 
she may feel herself able to do social justice. And we need 
not cease to regard with esteem an acquaintance who finds 
herself too occupied to keep up longer the regulation visiting. 
Kindly feeling and Christian courtesy are not to be dispensed 
with when formal interchange of visite is found impraeticable. 
We should question the prepriety of your friend's leaving a 
card with theletters **P. P. C.” on it, if she were not to be long 
absent from the place. The use of those initials is leas com- 
mon than formerly, and if, as we infer, her residence was not 
changed to another town by her marriage, we should not 
have advised the use of them. 


Will you please inform me which is the best knitting machine for 
domestic use now offered to the public. Your early reply will greatly 
oblige Yours traly, Mas. D. W. 8. 

We cannot say what isthe best. The Bickford Knitting 
Machine is a very good one, easily understood and managed. 
Several of these machines are now in use in the Blind Asylum 
at New York. No. 1, one cylinder, 72 needles, price #30; 
No. 8, Improved Family Machine, with two cylinders, 72 and 
100 needles, #40. No.5 Family Machine, with three cylin- 
ders, 72, 100, and 144 needles, price #55. 


A superintendent of Girls’ Mission School in Cawnpore would 
like recitations, etc., to prepare for publie entertainments—~some- 
thing more adyanced than “St. Nicholas” supplies, Can you 


HOW CONRAD HEIMER BROKE UP THE 
CONESTOGA MEETING 


By Oscar Fay Apbams. 


** ¢ Yonrad, Conrad, come down once.” 

Adam Heimer was decidedly out of humor 
that morning, as one mighteasily know from the tones 
of his voice. He was a prosperous Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer, around whose fertile acres swept the Cones- 
toga River in a long, graceful curve. Twice a week, 
on market days, his farm wagon rumbled into Lan- 
caster, three miles distant, filled with whatever farm 
product was then in season. Adam always liked to 
be among the first to stand in the market, and as Lan- 
caster markets begin at four o’clock in the morning it 
was necessary to rise long before light to carry out his 
notions of punctuality. It was easier for him to be 
prompt than many others, who had long distances to 
drive. Indeed Max Dieffenderfer, his right-band 
neighbor at the market, had to drive from Strasburg, 
ten miles away, and often came into town the night 
before and slept in his stall on market. But 
Adam had overslept himself this morning, and for 
once be would not bein his place at four o’clock. On 
this account he was less likely to accuse any one else 
who had overslept. It was half-past three and the 
farm wagon not yet loaded. He called on his son 
again more sharply than before. 

** Conrad, Conrad, come cown once.” 

And this time Conrad heard and came. An awkward 
lad of nineteen ortwenty, but with aresolute way with 
him that showed some strength of character. He was 
the only son of Adam and Veronica Heimer, and al) 
their hopes naturally centered in him. They were 
past forty when he was born, and it was for him they 
had been toiling and saving ever since. 

‘It is you must goto market alone this morning,” 
said Adam to his son when the latter appeared. 

** What for is that ?” asked Conrad, in surprise. 

‘* Because I will not go and hear Max Dieffenderfer 
and Jacob Griel, and all the reat, tell me, ‘S», Adam, 
you are late for once.’ They will think nothing if you 
go, mein Conrad, I tell you.” 

While Conrad ate his breakfast, his father, with 
August and Otto, tbe farm hands, made ready the 
market wagon, and Veronica carried out from the 
dairy the cheeses, the various sorts of fruit butters, 
snitzes, and the other articles that a Pennsylvania 
Dutch housewife has always on hand for market days. 
At last all was ready, and at four o’clock Conrad drove 
off with the well-loaded wagon. 

‘* Drive slow, Conrad,” called his mother, ‘* or the 
eggs will be broken, ’tis likely.” 

‘* He'll not be there for along while yet, a’ready,” 
growled Adam, as he thought how late it was. 

It was almost five o’clock before Conrad had the 
contents of his wagon placed in order in the mar- 
ket stall, while his more punctual] neighbors looked on 
with now and then a nod or two of comment not 
altogether complimentary. 

‘** The Conrad, there, is fine and early this morning,” 
observed Max Dieffenderfer to Jacob Grie!, across the 
market passage. 

** Do you want your head punched, Max?” growled 
Conrad at this, and Max said no more. 

Conrad had often stood in the market before, some. 
times with his father and sometimes with hes mother 
Veronica, but seldom alone. It was not so pleasant to 
have the entire charge of the stall. When one person 
asks if your eggs are fresh, another wants to know 
how much your apple-snitz are, and some one else asks 
the price of apple-butter, and al this while you are 
making change for a fourth person, what is one to do? 
Ani Conrad could not help getting beWildered some- 
times. It was easy work fortwo, but too much for 
one when the market was as full as it was this morn- 
ing. It was an October day, quite dark outside yet, 
and in the market the gas jets flared brilliantly. By 
the time Conrad had all in readiness at his stal! trade 
had begun to be verpetesisk at that end of the market. 
He had plenty of custom this morning. Veronica's 
cheese and apple-butter had each a reputation of their 
own, and this particular morning Conrad bad numer- 
ous calls for those articles. By and by a little day- 
light struggled with the gaslight, and the market be- 
came crowded to an uncomfortable degree. Conrad 
could not see what was gained by getting tc market 
at four, as his father always tried to do, for there 
would be no trouble in selling all he had if he came an 
hour later, as he had discovered to-day. By suni'se 
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he had but few articles left, and still there were plenty 
of people there to buy. 

‘Is this Adam Heimer’s?” said a pleasant-voiced 
lad of about his own age, when Conrad had been at 
his stall some two hours. 

‘I thought this must be it from the directions I 
had,” he went on when Conrad had answered him ; 
‘‘T don’t ofter come to market myself, it is too early 
to get up, but I thought I would try it for once ; and I 
was expressly told to get some of Mrs. Heimer’s apple- 
butter, so I hope you have some for me.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” replied Conrad awkwardly, ‘‘ but the 
apple butter is all, now.” 

‘All gone, you mean? Then my mother will be 
disappointed, for she thinks Mrs. Heimer’s apple- 
butter is the best in the market. But you must be 
sure to save some for her next market-day. For Mrs. 
Westfeldt, remember,” and then the youth turned 
away. 

Conrad like to hear that his mother’s work was 
praised, and then as he gazed after the person who 
had spoken in her praise, it suddenly came over him 
that this lad and he must be nearly of an age. For the 
first time in his life Conrad felt the unlikeness between 
himself and the Lancaster young men. He had ac- 
cepted the fact unthinkingly before. He could never 
do so again. Why should there be such a difference? 
he began to ask himself, when later in the morning he 
was driving home, and at the first opportunity he took 
a long look at himself in the small mirror in his room, 
It was only a moderately good-looking fellow that he 
saw there and whatever attractiveness his figure pos 
sessed was quite lost in the way it was clad. Adam 
Heimer and his family belonged to the stricter branch 
of the Mennonite body, and, of course, dressed accord- 
ing to the custom of their sect. Broad-brimmed black 
hat covering closely-cropt hair, and suit of sober gray 
with collarless coat; in such fashion several genera- 
tions of Heimers had dressed, why should one wish to 
dress differently ? Conrad, looking at his attire with 
eyes just opened to its defects, felt that he hated it. 
And then he remembered the handsome, well-fitting 
suit the boy whom he had seen on market had worn. 
Why should not he wear a similar one if he wished? 
He wondered that he had been contented to wear the 
Mennonite garb till now. Then he called to mind the 
slight but becoming moustache the stranger had worn. 
He wondered what would happen to him if he should 
wear one. Perhaps he would be expelled from meet- 
ing forso doing. And then there came over him 
whirlwind of rebellious feelings, all the stronger be- 
cause so sudden and. unlooked for. Let them expel 
him, then, ran the angry current of his thoughts; why 
should anyone dictate to him what he should wear? 
His people had always laughed at the Amish sect be- 
cause of their fondness for hooks-and-eyes and aver- 
sion to suspenders, but there was no great difference 
between them and the Amish, he was beginning to say 
to himself. 

Poor fellow, that chafing against existing circum- 
stances which everyone has had a season of had sud- 
denly taken possession of him, and, like so many 
others, he was not disposed to see much good in what 
had hitherto surrounded him. Very wisely, however, 
he kept rebellious promptings to himself, and several 
days went by in which he outwardly appeared ‘the 
same as ever, but his mind was fully made up to some- 
thing desperate. He had money of his own, and now 
he saw use forsome of it which would hardly have 
occurred to his uncle who had left it to him in his will 
a year before. 

A fortnight later, when he stood on market with his 
mother, he saw once more the young man whose ap- 
pearance had caused such a rebellion in his breast. 
The young fellow nodded g»od-humoredly to Conrad, 
and, after making some purchases, requested them 
sent to his mother’s after market hours. At the proper 
time Conrad, leaving Veronica to talk with some of 
her friends on market, went upon the errand, and was 

80 fortunate as to meet again the youth he so much 
admired. At seeing him this time a bold thought 
came into Conrad’s head. 


“Would you do something for me a’ready?” he. 


said, almost bluntly. 

**Certainly, if I can,” replied young Westfeldt, a 
little surprised, but liking Conrad’s honest face. 
**What is it?” 

That was not easy to state, but it came out by bits 
that he, Conrad, would like to dress like other men of 
his age ; that he hated the Mennonite garb; and would 
the other go with him to some clothing store and help 
him to get just whatever he needed to look like—“ like 
you,” he ended. 

The city youth was amused at the idea that this 
other could ever look like him, but felt flattered, never- 
theless, at being selected as a model of good dressing, 
and readily agreed, and so it was arranged that Con- 
rad should return to Lancaster that afternoon, and go 
to the stores with Westfeldt. The latter was in high 
glee when telling his mother of the interview. 


‘Those honest Heimers will be dreadfully angry 
with their son,” said Mrs. Westfeldt rather dep- 
recatingly. 

‘* Well he is old enough to do as he likes,” was the 
answer. Adam Heimer made no objection when Con- 
rad stated at dinner that he should drive into Lan- 
caster in the afternoon, nor did he ask any questions 
concerning his son’s errand; and by mid-afternoon 
Conrad had joined his new acquaintance, and they 
walked down King Street together. Westfeldt by this 
time had entered fully into the spirit of the occasion, 
and with his advice Conrad selected as fashionable an 
outfit as was possible to obtain on such short notice. 

‘* Your people will open their eyes when they see 
you rigged out in modern style, Heimer,” he said, as 
they parted after all the purchases had been made. 

And though Conrad said nothing to this he was 
well aware that they would, and, if the must truth be 
told, rather dreaded the ordeal that was coming. 

The coming Sunday was the time fixed upon by 
Conrad for discarding his Mennonite clothes, and he 
hurried to his room an hour before meeting time to 
prepare himself. He was not ready tu start when his 
parents were, but this had happened before and they 
thought nothing ef it, and merely called up the kitchen 
stairway that he must come after them as soon as pos- 
sible. Thanks to Westfeldt’s advice and directions, 
Conrad was now the possessor of a handsome, well-fit- 
ting suit, in which he certainly appeared to much better 
advantage than in the dress of his sect, and a ciow of 
satisfaction came over him when he perceived the 
fact. Shoes, hat, collar, and necktie were all of the 
latest style, and at Westfeldt’s suggestion kid gloves, 
light overcoat, and a cane, even, had made a part of 
the outfit. One thing Conrad still felt was lacking, a 
neat little mustache like Westfeldt’s, but that might 
be achieved in time, he thought, as he walked soberly 
on to the meeting-hcuse, not very far distant. 

As he drew near the building he trembled a little at 
the thought of entering dressed in this way, and was 
almost tempted to return home. But this was a mo- 
mentary weakness only, and he did not yield to it. 
Instead he looked through the end window of the 
meeting-house to see if there might be a vacant seat 
near the door. Inside were all the people of his neigh- 
borhood, the men on one side, their black hats hung 
on pegs along the wall, and across the aisle were the 
women all in white caps. Every one was peacefully 
listening to the sermon which old Fritz Gundaker was 
preaching in Pennsylvania Dutch. Conrad hoped they 
would not notice him much if he went in quietly, and 
accordingly opened the door as noiselessly as possible. 
But unfortunately a dog that had strayed into the 
meeting-house was sleeping near the inner side of the 
door, and when disturbed by its opening emphasized 
his resentment at the interruption of his nap bya 
sharp yelp. The sudden noise at once lost Fritz 
Gundaker the attention of his congregation, and as he 
followed the direction of their eyes he stopped in the 
full tide of his preaching. 

Shade of old Menno Simon! Who could that be 
coming in? Surely it never could be Adam Heimer’s 
Conrad, people began to whisper among themselves. 
Alas! it was too soon evident that Adan Heimer’s 
Conrad had come to meeting dressed like the world’s 
people, and a groan of horror and dismay ran through 
the congregation. It was an awful moment for Con- 
rad, and his honest face grew very red above his fash- 
ionable collar, but still he went forward and took his 
seat by bis father, who gazed at his son in silent hor- 
ror. He felt overcome with shame that his son should 
have forsaken all the family traditions and customs in 
this way. Never a Heimer before had done such a 
daring deed, and now—his Conrad! Veronica was 
shocked also, but not so deeply. She could see that 
her Conrad had never before looked so well, and that 
fact consoled her. 

As for Fritz Guadaker, it was useless for him to try 
to gain once more the attention of the meeting, for all 
eyes were fastened upon Adam Heimer’s Conrad ; and 
so he announced that the meeting was dismissed. And 
thus Conrad broke up the meeting. 

At once a buzz of voices arose, and Conrad could 
hear his name spoken in every variety of tone. 
A few of the young men looked at him with timid 
approval in their eyes, but the older ones had for him 
only the sternest of countenances. As soon as possi- 
ble Adam and Veronica hastezed homeward and Con- 
rad accompanied them, since there was no pleasure 
in remaining to be stared at. All three were very 
silent, but when Adam was orce more indoors the 
storm burst forth. Never had Conrad seen his father 
so angry, but his anger only roused a stubborn spirit 
of resistance in the lad’s breast, which was strength- 
ened by the unexpected sympathy of his mother. 

‘We have only the Conrad,” she said at length, 
mildly, and Adam’s rage subsided. 

Yes, Conrad was all they had, however faulty he 
might be, and since he could not be brought to prom- 
ise to resume the Mennonite costume, there waa noth- 
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_ more to be said; by Adam, at least. But the next 
day came the news that Conrad was expelled from the 
Conestoga meeting, to which the Heimers belonged, 
and this was a great blow to Adam. Had Conrad not 
‘‘entered the meeting,” bis wearing the dress of the 
world’s people might have been overlooked, for some 
latitude is allowed young people among the Men- 
nonites who have not formally become members of 
that body. but to ‘‘ enter the meeting,” and then to 
rebel against its customs, that was the sin the Cones- 
toga elders could not overlook. Still the sentence 
carried no attendant features with it, and no com- 
mands were laid upon the family in regard to the 
rebellious son, and this comforted Adam not a little ; 
for Conrad was very dear to him, and to have been 
told not to speak to him or not to eat with him would 
have broken the old man’s heart. And he could re- 
member when such severe sentences had been imposed 
by the meeting on its erring members. 

So Conrad could no more go to the Conestoga meet- 
ing. For he would not wear the Mennonite dress any 
longer, he had told his father, and the elders were 
firm in their refusal to admit him in any other cos- 
tume. And so, bitter as all this was to Adam Heimer, 
he submitted in the hope that some day Conrad 
would see his mistake in forsaking the ways of his 
fathers. 

A year has passed since this event and still Conrad 
remains ofthe same mind. The only compromise he 
will make is that he consents to wear the Mennonite 
costume about his work. But he will not wear it to 
Lancaster on market days. He is too sensible to put 
on any finery when he stands at his stall on market, 
but the broad hat and the collariess coat he will not 
wear. On suitable occasions he wears his fashionable 
suits, and Veronica is always secretly pleased when he 
does so. She likes to see her Conrad looking like the 
Lancaster young men. He and Westfeldt are very good 
friends now in spite of the great differeuce in educa- 
tion, and outwardly there is nota great unlikeness. 
Conrad has profited by all his friend’s hints as to man- 
ners and customs, from time to time, and he has at last 
achieved what he has long hoped for. A neat little 
moustache now adorns his upper lip and Adam has 
given up all hope. Even when Conrad began to attend 
the Old Mennonite meeting in Lancaster, the members 
of which are less strict than those of the branch to 
which Adam belongs, hia father did not despair. In 
spite of the anguish it gave him to see his son, his Con- 
rad, wearing kid gloves and carrying a cane, he still 
hoped!; but after ‘the arrival of the moustache Adam 
feels that he can no longer hope for Conrad’s return to 
his father’s faith. And the world moves on, though 
Adam Heimer and the Conestoga elders vainly put 
forth their hands to stay it. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE HEALING POWER.—ACTS III., 1-11. 
By Hentineton Miter. 


E all like to read fairy stories, even though we 
| know they are not true. It is pleasant even to 
dream of beings who could go about making people 
rich, and happy, and well, just by the touch of a magic 
wand. But there never was any fairy tale more won- 
derful than this true story of Peter and John. T_ey 
were only plain, simple-hearted men, with no power 
of their own any more than we have; but after the 
Holy Ghost came upon them they had not only won- 
derful wisdom, but power to heal all kinds of diseases 
in the name of Jesus. There are sick people every- 
where, and when it was told through the city of Jeru- 
salem that they could be cured in a moment, without 
money and without price, we can well believe there 
was a good deal of excitement about it. Everywhere 
that Peter went they crowded about him, bringing 
sick friends that he might lay his hands on them and 
healthem. They even brought them on beds and 
couches and laid them down in the streets, so that at 
least the shadow of Peter might fall upon them as he 
passed by. The good news spread to other cities, and 
from all around a great multitude cf sick people were 
brought up to Jerusalem, and the story says they were 


healed, every one; not a single one haa to go away 


sick. The first one of those who were healed was a 
man, more than forty years old, who never had walked. 
Every day they carried him to the beautiful gate of 
the temple, and left him sitting there with his poor 
useless feet doubled up under him, to beg for money 
from the people who went in and out. I dare say he 
often envied the strong men who walked past him, but 
he probably never once thought of being cured. 

There he sat when Peter and John came up together 
to pray in the temple; and he fixe: his eyes on their 
kind, loving faces, and held out his hand to ask for 
money. Most of the people who gave him anything 
tossed him a bit of money carelessly, and went on; 
but these men stopped and looked at him 4s if they 
were sorry forhim. He felt sure they were going to 


give him something ; and so they were ; but not silver 
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or gold, for they had none. Peter took him by the 
band, and bade him rise up and walk inthe name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. In an instant he was healed; and 
he could not be contented with walking, be just rap, 
and leaped, and praised Ged aloud, and all the people 
saw and heard him. He did not want to let Peter and 
John go, but held them there in the porch, and all the peo- 
ple came running together to see what had been done. 
They looked at Peter and John in astonishment, to see 
if they really were men who had done this wonder- 
fu) thing. But Peter told them it was nothing mar- 
velous, because it was not their power that had made 
the man walk, but the power of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When Jesus raised the ruler’s daughter to life, he 
said: 

‘*Dameel, I say to thee arise.” 

Jesus could command disease and death in his own 
name, but Peter could only do it in the name of his 
Master ; he said, ‘‘ Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 

Was not that a blessed power to have? Onby a little 
way from mea bright, beautiful boy has just closed 
his eyes and died, and in another house a lovely young 
girl lies dying. If I could only go to those sorrowful 
homes and say to Charley, ‘‘In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth rise up and walk,” and lay my hand upon 
Alice and say, ‘‘ Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,” and 
ao give them baek well and strongto the friends that 
are heartbroken for them, how happy it would make 
me. And so I am sure it made Peter and Jobn happy 
to comfort so many people by this power of healing 
which God had lent to them; but after all the thing they 
cared most about was that people should repent and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Because itis only a 
little while that we shall need these bodies that get 
sick and tired, and if we are only God’s obedient chil- 
dren we shall go to be with Jesus in such a blessed 
home that we shall forget all the little troubles that 
seem so great to us now. And we must not forget that 
it is always God who heals the sick, whether they are 
cured all in a moment or very slowly. He made us with 
curious minds that can study, and reason, and find 
things out, and we have learned how to cure a great 
many diseases that no one could cure in the days of 
Peter. If all good people could cure diseases just by 
laying their hands upon the sick in the name of Jesus, 
as Peter did, wise men never would bave thought it 
worth while to spend their lives learning about the 
causes of disease, s0 that we need not ge! sick. And 
it would have been such a common thing that we 
should have thought no more of it than we do now of 
the doctor’s curing us by medicine. 

At least we may be sure that it was best that such 
wonderful miracles should cease after a while, because 
God so ordered it; and of course he knows. But the 
other kind of healing power is just as great now as it 
ever was, and every poor sin-sick soul may he made 
whole in an instant by the touch of Jesus. It is not 
always God’s will to make our sick bodies well, but it 
is always his will to take away our sins, and teach us 
how to love and serve him as the disciples did, with 
gladness of heart. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Niacea: 

LITTLE bunch of letters comes to me from 

Nebraska which pleases me very much, and 
suggests to meaplan. In this case, Edie and Katie, 
Genie, Mamie, and Lottie were spending the evening 
together, and they concluded to write to me. Now all 
about the country, in the small cities and the villages, 
little groups of girls and boys get together around the 
lamp in the early part of these long winter evenings. 
From ‘‘next door” or ‘‘ across the way,” Frank, Alice 
and Minnie run in, and make merry over a game of 
**Go-bang,” or ‘*‘ Authors,” or they chatter away over 
the plans for fun and frolic. I know just what the 
good times are, and I always feel like putting my head 
down close to the curly heads and joining in all the 
clatter. And I’m going to. Now hear me; it’s my 
turn to speak. Say, girls, say, boys, let us—you would 
say ‘‘lets us” but that would be wrong—let us do 
something worth while one evening in the week. 
Right after supper suppose we meet at whichever 
house it’s most convenient to give us light and room, 
and read aloud for three quarters of an hour out of a 
history, or something like that. 1 don’t mean those 
long tiresome histories—you see I’m a girl or boy now 
—like Macaulay, or Froude, or Hume, or Gibbon. Oh, 
no; none of those tedious books, but real nice, short 
ones, that we can get through in alittle while; like 
Carleton Coffin’s American Histories, or the Abbott 
Histories. Something wide-awake and not too slow. 
While one reads the others might baste patch-work 
for the colored schools, or make little things for birth- 
day gifts, or to sell for the benefit of Charity’s fund. 
What do you think of my plan? Don’t spend too 
many days talking about it, but start at once, for 
already the days begin to nibble the edges off the 


nights, and we shall soon find our evenings are gone. 
Now who will be the banner group, the first to begin? 
I have a book in my cupboard which I will send to 
the first little reading circle I hear from. 


RaNcHo psi Vat Fioripo, Dec. 13, 1892. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I don’t remember ever having seen a lett r in The Christian 
Union, from Riverside, San Bernardino County, California, Se I 
thought perhaps! could tell you something about it that might 
interest some of your nephews and nieces; and what a lot of them 
you have! Do you think you can spare room for another niece? 
We have a “ ranch ” of twenty-five acres of land, planted in almond, 
orange, apricot, lemon, and lime trees. Did you ever see a fresh 
apricot? I think they are perfectly delicions. We had abont six 
tone of apricots last summer. There i# a large cannery in River- 
side, and every year nearly al! the apricots that are grown in River- 
side are sold to the cannery, and they are canned and shipped to 
some of the Eastern cities. We bad a good many almonds this year. 
Did you ever see any on the trees? The almonds are inclosed ina 
rough kind of husk resembling a rongh peach-ekin on the oeuteide. 
When they are sold, the outside hnuek is taken off, and then the 
almonds look like those you buy in the stores. We have about seven 
acres of land planted in Muscat grape vines for the purpose of 
making raisins. When the grapes are ripe they are picked and 
laid outon “trays” in the sun to dry, and as soon as they are 
dry they are put into large boxes, called by the raisin-makers 
‘‘eweat boxes,” and they are kept there abont two weeks; eo that the 
dampners in the raisins and the dry air together may make the 
stema of the raisine tough, so that in packing them the raleine wil! 
not break offthe stems. The weather is just as warm now aa it Is in 
September. We have not had any frost yet, and I don’t think we 
will have any for atleast amonth yet. We have lived here for four 
years and it is only now that we are beginning to get reconciled to 
the idea of having Christmas time come withont any snow, We 
have lote of rores on oar “ranch,” and there are a good many of 
them in bloom now. Our grapes are just gone, but we have a good 
many peaches yet. I am preparing some patch-work, and! am going 
to make a table cover, and as soon as they are done I wil! send them 
to you. Weare saving all our Christian Unions to send to Mise 
Austin, and I hope that those who read it will enjoy it. If this 
letter is too long, and I am afraid it ia, print only the part you think 
best. You said you wanted to know the ages of al) your nieces and 
nephews. I waa thirteen last June. 

Lovingly, Frances G. W. 

Your letter makes me almost smell! the roses, and I 
want a bunch of those raisins this very minute, and 
some almonds to go with them. If anything could rec- 
oncile me to a Christmas without snow it would be 
roses. If I could only put ona wishing-cap and fly 
over the continent, you’d be surprised to see me sit- 
ting down to dinner with you now. But stop! I don’t 
know just what time you dine, and there is such a 
difference between our clocks I am afraid I might bea 
little too late or a little too early. I shall be glad to 
see the patchwork and the table-cover. Have notla 
niece called Nellie not far away from you? Give my 
love to her, please, and be very much thanked for your 
good letter. 


Montc N. J., Dec, 24, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Yon will greatly oblige me by telling me Queen Victoria’s last 
name. 
Your friend and reader—with wishes fora very merry Christmas, 
Gro, 8. ©. 
The family name of Queen Victoria is Guelph ; that 
is, so far as any family name can be said to have clung 


to her. Her baptismal name is Alexandrina Victoria. 


San Digeo, Oct. 6, 1992. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I waa greatly gratified to see my letter in The Christian Union. 

I have ten cents which my teacher gave me for respectful condnet, 
and I will send it te you in stamps to help some poor child to a home 
in the West. She is going to send some money to the editor of Uhria- 
tian Union, and she says I may send my money and letter with hers. 

Our trees are now loaded with peaches, and wil! be ripe in Decem- 
ber. 
I rose very early this morning to see the beantifal comet, and I 
just think it ia splendid. I want to study astronomy. My teacher 
says please ask Aunt Patience what kind of astronomy wonld be 
moet suitable for a little girl ten years old. 

Your loving niece, Minwre W. B. 


Thank you for the money. Ripe peaches in De- 
cember! Well, that does seem strange to us. But 
how is it about the snow-storm which lately came 
to San Francisco ; did it reach you? And what would 
the poor peaches do then? poor things. They couldn’t 
hop to the barn and keep themselves warm as the 
robin did, poor thing, in the song. I used to havea 
little book on astronomy. but I haven’t it now; per- 
haps there are better ones. Can any of the old as- 
tronomy class suggest one ? 


BROOKLYN, Jan, 8, 1983. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl just six years old, and my name is Leila, I can 
only print, but I can tell mamma just what to write, and that’s the 
way I write to dear Charlie. Chariie is my brother and he is in 
Florida. I have a brother Harold, but he don’t like to write letters, 
and Ido. Ihaveadoll and her name is Pearl. My mamma made 
the body and etuffed it with feathers, so she is nice and soft. Her 
face ia wax, and her eyes are bright and her hair is golden. Oh, ashe 
is lovely! and has little hands and fingers and pretty little feet. She 
is as large as a real baby. 

I have many dolla, but they are ‘most all broken. Adelé is a 
French doll and came from Paria. Al! her clothes were made there, 
and Aunt Leila gave hertome. Jap is a big Japanese doll and 
Jappie is a little Japanese doll. Biddie was a nurse doll and had a 
cap and apron, bat her nose got broken, and so she is thrown away, 
and I am eorry. Katie has a great crack In her head, and eight of 
my ‘ther dolls are broken. Nancy looked so awfully that mamma 
anid ehe must have had the small-pox. We threw her in the ash- 
barrel, and the cartman came and took her off with the ashes, and I 
wish I did not throw Nancy away; for! love all my dolls even if 
they are broken. L&ILA. 


What a large family you have tocare for. I hear 


that scarlet fever is very bad in Brooklyn. I hope you 
will not expose any of your dolls to it, for lam sure 
you would be distracted to have it break out in your 
family. Next time you have avery broken doll ask 
mamma if she cannot make it look well enough for 
some poor little girl who has no doll at all, and who 
would not know what to think ofa little girl’s hap- 
piness who had so many. At one of the homes for 
poor children I saw a doll who had no legs, and only 
one arm, as lovingly cared for by a dear little girl as 
ever you cared for Adelé. I hope brother Charlie en- 
joys the orange groves and alligators in Florida. 
Which do you think he likes best? 


CHARITY REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $431 17 
Edith Frances Baker, 50 
R. Kirk Crawford, . ‘ ‘ 
Katie De Witt, - ‘ 25 
M. M. Moll, ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 

Total, . $445 47 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 26. 


A very ancient invention, of which the Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
the Romane are said to have made particular nse. With the Romana, 
for a long time it accompanied their sacrifices. The Iri#h, Scotch, 
and Welsh of old made great uee of it, and it figures on the arma of 
Ireland. In France it had special reign in thechivalric age. Pro- 
fane history does not quite decide its origin. Some writers attri- 
bate it to the Syrians; some to the vations north of Europe, and 
others to Italy. The early specimens: were rude, indeed, comspared 
with the wondrous improvement and present perfection. It is a 
thing of beauty and joy, and charms more than one of our senses. 

In Hebrew it is expressed by two syllables, in English by one 
syllable. 

The Bible associations are with a man whose name means ‘‘asked 
for,” and a company ef prophets; with the «shepherd king of Iarael ; 
with «ix young men who were devoted to the service of God; with 
the patient man ; with a wicked king and a just man ; with beantifal 
trees, and, above al!, with the joy and blessedness of the New Jeru- 
ea/em. 

What is the object 7 

Does eacred history epeak of the invention ? 

Which of our senses does it please 7 

What are my Bible allinsions? 


F. Bcuree 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 23. 


Key. orkeys. Itunlocks, or gives the clue to riddles, problema, ete. 
ittisan emblem of power or authority. Gibralter, the key to the 
Mediterranean. Cuba, the key to the Gulf of Mexico. Pennay!l- 
vania, the Keystone State. Sand heaps and ledges of rock beneath 
the water, called keys. Key to musical instruments, also to wind 
watches, clocks, bedsteada, and puppets of various sorta. 

** Blue Beard,” by Perrault. 

The priestess of Junois said to have been key-bearer to the woddeas. 

** A key to the position,” or country. The key toanarch, a wedge 
or fastening. The /ast board in a floor. 

The Roman Church professes te hold the ** power of the keys."" The 
Papal emblem is two keys surmounted by a miter 

Judges iil., 25; Ia. xxiil., 22; Matt xvi., 19; Luke xi., 58; Rev. 1. 14; 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE. 
[am compoeed of four syliabies. 
In the lightning’s flash, 
In the thander’s crash, 
In the storm and the wind 
My firet ,ou will find. 


When, confessing his sins, 
The penitent kneela, 
My second he repeats 
As his roeary he telle. 


In the chime of the bella, 
In the song of the birda, 

(Theagh nothing but man 
Can repeat the worda,) 

My third and my fourth 
Are usually heard. 


My whole is the name 
Of an artiat of fame. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. Air. 
%. Thonght. 
3%. Want. 
4. Part of a column. 


Mary G. Kine. 


SYNOCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate affirmed and have dated beforehand. 
= slackening and have recital. 
concern and have Joneliness. 
S a sending away and have destruction. 
= perenaded and have placed. 
removable and have truety. 
“ neceseary things and have rewards. 
- a New Engiand city and have a province of 
France. FRANK MAY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 28. 


Subtraction Puezle.— 
Chorally—coal. 
Giladiate—vrait. 
Biack berry—baker. 
Reindeer—ride. 
Fairness—fins. 
Bnigma.—Christian Union. 
First complete set of answers received from M.J.G, Others from 
Frank May, J. B. D. x 
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THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP 
AND JOSEPH COOK. 


T was an audience of between three and four thou. 
sand, crowding the Tremont Temple, that to-day 
welcomed Joseph Cook to the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship. An absence of more than two years in foreign 
parts has worked serious change neither in Mr. Cook’s 
personal manner nor in his method of speakizg. Force 
in action, speech, and thought still remains his chief 
characteristic. Comprebensiveness of view, firmness 
of grip of fundamental points, apprehension of the 
rhetorical aspects of 2 problem, are qualities still mark- 
ing his style of thinking. It is pleasing to note, how- 
ever, that the tendency toward bombastic forms of 
speech has somewhat decreased, and that, while his 
wondrous power of strong statement has not dimin- 
ished, it is more carefully curbed. 

Mr. Cook also continues the system he formerly fol 
lowed of using the hour for two addresses, distinct in 
subject and somewhat distinct in the form of their 
treatment. The first half, or thereabouts, is devoted 
to the so-called preiude, and the second portion to the 
lecture. To-day the preiude related to a subject which 
bas been and indeed still is uppermost in theoiogical 
circles, ‘* New Departures in and from Orthodoxy.” 
The single ‘‘ departure” which was to-day discussed 
was probation after death, and it was presented by 
means of several contrasted propositions embodying 
the views of the standard New England theology and 
the views of its special opponents. The statements 
respecting the teachings of New Engiand theology, 
although containing nothing new to most students, 
yet were remarkably clear and exact. The first four 
propositions deserve quoting: 

1. God is immanent in the moral pature of man, 
and whoever permanently rejects or accepts the in- 
nermost voice of conscience rejects or accepts the 
essential Christ. 

2 Every free moral agent, therefore, has opportunity 
to accept or reject the essential Christ. 

3 Heathen, therefore, as their consciences reveal to 
them the essential condition of salvation, so far as it 
depends on man, have a probation as protracted and 
multiplied as their choices to obey or to disobey con- 
science. ‘“Iffevery nation he that serveth God and 
worketh righieousness is accepted of him.” ‘“ The 
kingdom of God is within you” ‘They that sin 
without law shall perish without law.” The heathen 
‘* having not the law are a law unto themselves, their 
consciences bearing witness and their thoughts ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another.” 

4. It is through the divine mercy as exhibited in an 
atonement that the beathen are saved, if at all, without 
hearing of the historical Christ. They who fear God 
and work righteousness have holy faith, and this 
would develop into historical saving faith on the pres- 
entation of evidence. Plato or Socrates, if saved, 
was saved by the atonement, God’s mercy covering 
tueir guilt for Christ's sake. So infauts know nothing 
of the historics) Christ, and yet are saved by the 
atonement, God’s arm under-girding them in the dark- 
ness. 

Mr. Cook also suggests that those who in addition 
to the advantages of free moral agency and of con- 
science have been taught the Gospel of an historical 
Christ have ‘‘ more than a fair chance ” to accept him. 
‘*Infants, idiots, and lunatics,” he affirms, ‘‘are not 
moral agents; they have not sinned,” using sin in its 
strict sense as ‘‘evil personal choice.” Of them the 
least we can say is ‘‘ that they are in the hands of the 
Judge of all the earth, who will assuredly do right. 
They have no record of sin behind them, and the di- 
vine mercy enfolds them. As they have not learned 
the evils of sin, itis to be hoped that in death at the 
sight of God’s face they will acquire entire harmony 
of soul with him.” 

Over aguinst this statement of what he regards as 
orthodox, Mr. Cook make the following statement of 
what he regards as the propositions of the ‘‘ New The- 
ology,” based on the State-church German theology, 
and especially upon the eschatological teachings of 
Dorner. “The most important of them are: 

1. An acceptance or rejection of the historic Christ 1s 
necessary to salvation or its opposite. 2. Decisive pro- 
bation consists in the opportunity of tLe soul freely 
and intelligently to accept or reject the historic Christ. 
3. Infants, idiots, lunatics,and some heathen, have evi- 
dently no such opportunity in this life to accept or 
reject the historic Christ, for they know nothing of 
him: therefore, 4. As ihese classes have no decisive 
probation here, it is permissible to hope that they have 
one hereafter. 5. In the intermediate state, between 
death and the general judgment, probation may con- 
tinue for souls to whom a presentation of the historic 
Christ was made in this life. For withholding ap- 
proval from these views Mr. Cook suggests two rea- 
sons. One reason is that these views misrepresent 
the generally received teaching respecting the condi- 
tions of salvation; and the other is that it is unrea- 


sonable to suppose that a soul which has not heard 
of Christ may not sink into that opposition to God 
which is permanent. 

It is a somewhat anomalous cordition, yet I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Cook’s positions are, on the 
whole, satisfactory both to the opponents and the 
friends of the ‘‘new departure.” On the one side, 
they are similar to those which Prof. Park has held 
and has taught, and in which Mr. Cook was instructed 
when Jat Andover fifteen years ago; they are there- 
fore satisfactory to the conservative wing. On the 
other side, the adherents of the more liberal tendency 
failjto find in these statements any new objection to their 
beliefs, and they are therefore pleased. I chance to 
know that several clergymen listened to the lecture 
with interest, and noticed with delight the progressive 
element which they thought it indicated. The general 
position, however, is again to be discussed, especially 
in reference to the Biblical teachings. 

I have purposely left but small space to speak of the 
lecture itself. The general subject of the course of 
twelve is ‘‘ Advanced Thought in Foreign Lands ;” 
and the firat related to England and to Scotland. It 
was adorned with many personal allusions of interest 
to the friends of Mr. Cook; but its chief utterances 
regarding the ‘‘ advanced thought” of the English and 
Scottish people were that the demand for the applica- 
tion of the scientific method, of definition and of in- 
duction to all subjects, was very great, and that the 
more cultured classes were opposed to the materialistic 
and agnostic conceptions of life and of matter. The 
lecture closed with one of those strong pictures in 
which Mr. Cook excels: ‘‘Mrs. Browning, Shakes- 
peare’s daughter, I think of as the best symbol of the 
choicest part of Britain. In her grand Christian con- 
victions, her mighty aspirations for progress, her love 
of the poor, her spiritual tenderness born of Christian- 
ity, her mental aggressiveness born of science, her 
womanliness—I had almost said her manliness—I will 
say her heroic readiness to follow God whithersoever 
he may lead, this woman, with Tennyson at her side, 
is really the best representative I can name of what 
appears to me to be the innermost heart of England 
and Scotland.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—At the Presbyterian Conference at New York, last week, 
anew church extension committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of six pastors and eight laymen. A committee has 
been appointed to investigate the Chinese question, and 
report as to the advisability of appropriating $5,000 for the 
education of the Chinese in the city. 

—The sale of pews at Plymouth Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which took place Jan. 9, realized $37.001. 

—The remains of the first Archbishop of New York, the 
Most Kev. John Hughes, will be removed from the old 
Cathedral at New York to the new, Jan. 30. 

—The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Colored Mission took place last week. The receipts 
for the year have been $1,521. 

—Revival services are being held at the Lee Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—On account of the increased demand on the resources 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, the society will be compelled to cease dis- 
bursements earlier than usual this winter, unless contribu. 
tions are made at once. 

—The Annual Report of the ‘‘ Church of the Strangers,” 
at New York, shows a most prosperous state of affairs in 
the church, spiritually and fimancially. 

—At 3:30 p.m. every Sunday, services are held in the Ar- 
menian language at the DeWitt Memorial Church, New York. 
These meetings are attended by about forty Armenians who 
live in New York. 

—Mrs. Simpson, wife of Bishop Simpson of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has presented to the new Methodist church 
at Long Branch, N. J., a handsome organ. ~*~ 

—Thirty ladies of St. Elizabeth's Guild visited the alms- 
house at Blackwell's Island last week, and distributed oranges, 
buns, tea, sugar, and tobacco to the inmates, together with 
woolen garments. The Almshouse has at present about 400 
inmates. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Worcester Conference of Unitarian and Christian 
Churches held a session at Athol, Mass., Jan. 10. Twenty- 
two societies were represented. The Rev. W. P. Pierson, of 
Fitchburg, read an essay on *‘ Pivotal Point in the issue be- 
tween Unitariavism and Orthodoxy,” which elicited an ani- 
mated discussion. 

—The Hon. Jonathan Chace, of Providence, has been 
elected President of the Rhode Island Peace Society. 

—Revivals conducted by Edward Payson Hammond are in 
progress at Fair Haven, Conn. 

—Union services were held at Trinity Church, Springfield, 
Maes., one day last week. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Drs. Terhune and Potter. In the course of his remarks Dr. 
Potter said the audience might just as well have etaid at 
home and sung & penitential hymn as to take the personal 
form of confession out of the day’s subject. ‘* Do not sing 
‘live at this poor dying rate,’ and stay in that condition. 

If you are living at 34-inch-to-the-yard rate, it is time you 
changed. Let your shortcomings become long comings.” 


The necessity of ridding one’s self of smal! offenses before 
the large ones will go was urged by a different speaker, and 
another thought the advantages which we enjoy tend to keep 
us from humility. 

—The Congregationalists at Petersham, Mass., have closed 
their church for the winter, and worship with the Baptiste. 
** Behold how sweet and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” 

—An altar cross of polished brass was unveiled, January 
7, in St. John’s Episcopal Church at New Haven, Conn., to 
the memory of the late Rev. C. H. B Tremaine. 

—Atthe monthly conference of the Associated Charities 
of Boston, Mass., the subject of postal savings banks was 
discussed and strongly advocated, Itis the purpose of this 
association to invite the managers of the different charities 
asesociations to memorialize Congress in wid of the pending 


bill. 
—The Unity Church of Springfield, Mass., has decided to 


suspend the Sunday evening service for the preseut, or until 
there shall be a general desire for its continuance. 

—A especial meeting of the Free Church Associutiou, Mas- 
sachusetts branch, was held recently at the Episcopal! Chureh 
rooms, Boston, Mess. Dr. Shattuck presided, and the Kev. 
W. C. Winslow was secretary. Vhe business of chief inter- 
est was to consider certain amendmenis to the constitutien. 
The essential one was a change in the clause whch defines 
the character of the association, wherein the ulm is declared 
to be to promote free-seating in the churches as a principle. 
It was proposed to declare free-seating to be the * object," 
and not the “ principle.” Many persons who are quite in 
sympathy with the objects of the association refuse to join 
it because they are not convinced that there is a matter of 
principle involved. Incidentally, it was questioned whether 
courtesy did not require consultation with the parent associ- 
ation in Philadelphia before so amending; and it being so 
decided, a resolution was adopted declaring it to be the 
sense of the Massachusetts Association that it is expedient 
that the constitution be amended in the manuer suggested, 
and that the president and the Rev. Mr. Hutchins be a com- 
mittee to visit Philadelphia, and officially inform the officers 
of the association there of this action, and confer with them 
and make report thereupon. The same committee was in- 
structed to confer with the Philadelphia gentlemen concern- 
ing @ proposition that forty per cent. of the net receipts of 
the Massachusetts brauch shall annually be paid over to the 
parent association. 

—The Fair at Boffin’s Bower, in aid of the dinner fund for 
the girls out of employment, at Boston, Mass., is doing fairly. 
It will be open for some time to come. 

THE WEST. 

—Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., has juet com- 
pleted a new Ladies’ Hal!, which will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the winter term, Jan. 10. It is a noble 
building, furnished with all convenieucies, and will accom- 
modate 100 pupils. Most of the rooms have been furnished 
by contributions of certain Congregatioual churches in the 
State. The college now offers exceilent opportunities for 
young ladies desiring the higher education. 

—The Home for the Friendless at Chicago has done a 
year’s good work, befriending over two thousand adults and 
children, for the majority of whom employment aud homes 
have been furnished. The Industrial School has an average 
attendance of sixty. The financial report showed that the 
total receipts for the year had been 25,680; expenditures 
$21,712. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Chicago Presbytery, beld 
Jauv. 8, the following resolution was adopted: Resolved, 
That the presbytery is heartily in favor of the old plan of 
representation in the synod, as in its judyment, on the 
whole, best calculated to promote the best interests of the 
churches, so far as they are committed to the synod.” This 
will make the representation in the synod one lay delegate 
from each church and all ministers who are members of the 
presbytery. 

—The lowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and Home for Indigent 
Children, situated about one half wile from Davenport, is 
composed of brick cottages, each having accommodations 
for families of twenty-four children, with matron aud ser- 
vants. The cottages are separated by spaces of from twenty 
to twenty-five feet. At the north of the inclosure is the 
bospital, and at the south-east end the echoolhouse. The 
Home now contains 206 children from two to sixteen years 
of age. 

—The statistics of the Colorado Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches in 1882 have just been published. They show 
@ total of 31 churches, two less than the year before. Five new 
churches have been organized and seven dropped. The increase 
in church membership has been 159, or an averuye increase 
of five for each church. The benevolent cuntributioes have 
amounted to $547 more than any former year—an average 
increase of about $17.50 per church. 517 more echolars ure 
attending Suaday-school according to the last report. 

—There seems to be a field of labor open to the *‘ Christian 
League” in Michigan. At Sault, Mich., thirty years agoa 
Methodist Mission Station wus established, but after a short 
time was moved to a point fifteen miles above. ‘This left the 
inhabitants without @ Protestant place of worship. ‘Twenty 
years ago @ Presbyterian church was built and the first ser- 
mon preached to a congregation of leas thun twenty, which 
then embraced the entire Protestant population. This church 
has grown and is now a fairly etrong church. In 18734 
Methodist class meeting was established, and that Las grown 
to a church of forty members. Since then the Baptists and 
Episcopalians have built churches. The entire Protestant 
church-going population of the place is 1,000. This is sur- 
passed by a town in lowa of 1,300 who are endeavoring to 
maintain twelve distinct church organizations. 


FOREIGN. 
—The true missionary spirit of the Moravian Church has 
never been brought out with greater strength and beauty 
than in the efforts for the Christianization of the inhabit- 
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ante of Greenland. In June of 1733 Matthew Stach and 
Christian David, a carpenter, left Herrnhut, Saxony, for 
Greenland, and were followed in a few months by Frederick 
Bobnisch. All the information they had received of the 
country was most discouraging, but this did not dampen their 
ardor, moved as they were by the highest motives. ‘“' There 
was no need of much time,” wrote one of these men, “or ex- 
pense for our equipment. The congregation consisted 
chiefly of poor exiles, who had not much to give, and we 
ourselves had nothing but the clothes on our back. The day 
before our departure a friend in Venice sent a donation, and 
part of this we received for our journey to Copenhagen. Now 
we considered ourselves richly provided for, believing that 
he who had procured us something for our journey at the 
very critical momeut would also supply us with everything 
requisite for accomplisbing our purpose, whenever it would 
be needful.”” When they reached Copenhagen they received 
much kindness from King Christian VI., who gave them a 
letter to Mr. Evede, the Norwegian Missionary at Greenland, 
with whom they were to work If he desired their services ; if 
not, they were not to interfere in any way. After a voyage 
of seven weeks they arrived on the barren shores of Green- 
laud, but were most warmly welcomed by Egede, at Godhaab. 
They chose & place about a mile from Godhaab, and bulita 
sod hut and then a wooden house, the materials for which 
they |\rought with them. The place they called New Herrn- 
hut. About 2,000 natives lived near them, but took no notice 
of them. They were, of course, unable to communicate 
with them on account of their ignorance of the language. 
Before the close of their first year a native who returned from 
Eurupe brought the seeds of small-pox, and severa! thousands 
died in that section of the Island. The kindness and devotion 
of the missionaries made a deep impression. In 1735 David re- 
turned home and John Beck arrived. It is a singular fact 
that the descendants of John Beck have been missionaries in 
Greenland for 148 years. New Herrnhut, which was looked 
upon as accursed, began to be again inhabited, but there was 
great suffering on account of scarcity of food. In 1837 
Egede’s wife died and he returned to Denmark. The mis- 
sionaries at New Herrnhut lost their boat, and were pre- 
vented from visiting the settlements on the coast. The 
church at Herrnhut began to lose faith in the efforts at 
Greenland. Five years had passed away and no fruit. The 
missionaries’ letters were very touching. In May, 1738, they 
wrote: **‘ How humbled we are when we read of the bless- 
ing which attends the preaching of the Gospel by our 
brethren at home and among the heathen, especially among 
the poor slaves of St. Thomas, while poor we go 
empty away. But courage, dear brethren! and believe with 
us that our Lord wiil still do glorious things for Greenland.” 
The first conversion was in 1738, and was followed in a short 
time by a few others, so that in March of 1739 about ten were 
baptized. In October of 1747 the attendarce at the services 
had increased to such numbers that a large church was 
built, the frame having been made in Holland. The number 
of members was 134, and these were ef great assistance as 
helpers. In 1758 4 second station was opened, and a third 
station in 1774. About this time some difficulty was expe- 
rienced through the introduction of a large number of Euro- 
pean eettlers, under the auspices of the Danish Government, 
whose morals were not of the highest order. By the year 
1782 the number of converts at the different stations was 
1,222; but again a terrible epidemic broke out, and New 
Herrnbut was again depopulated. But the work went stead- 
ily on, and in 1820 u fourth station was established at Fred- 


_ erickedal; and in four years the converts at the new station 


numbered 314. In 1823, through the generosity of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the New Testament was 
distributed throughout Greenland. This translation repre- 
sented years of patient labor. Much good was accomplish- 
ed by the ecbools, which had been established at the mission- 
ary and fishing stations. These schools were taught by 
young men who had received a training at the schools at New 
Herrnhut and Lichtenau. There is not a single heathen 
Eskimo between New Herrnobut and Fredericksdal now. In 
1881, the Rev. Mr. Brodbeck made a tour up the east coast, 
and brings back the moet favorable report. Stations will be 
established at an early date, and great results may be looked 
for. The most recent statistics show that there are 6 stations, 
21 missionaries, 61 native helpers, and 778 communicants; 
total in charge, 1,578. 

—There is a society under the care of the United Presby- 
terlan Church of Scotland providing for the widows and 
orphans of ministers. The funds of the society have always 
been well managed, the payments te the beneficiaries being 
made promptly. The funds of the society amount to £35 000. 
all of which has disappeared, with the exception of £5,0u0. 
and with the money the treasurer. The next payment of the 
society is due the lst of February, and these payments will be 
met by the br ther of the treasurer, the Rey. Dr. Peddie. 
Lord Roseberry has offered £100 to head a subscription for 
permanent funds of the society. The Peddie family are 
wealthy, and it is hoped will make good the losses caused by 
their relative, who cannot be found. 

—A new Catholic cathedral is to be erected for the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Westminster, London, by a convert 
from the Anglican Church, Sir Tatton Sykes. The site has 
been selected near Cardinal Manning's residence. The archi- 
tecture will resemble the Cathedral of Cologue. 

—88. Peter and Paul's Guild was formed aboat two years 
ago in London for work among the criminal classes. The 
second annual meeting was held recently in the Chapter 
House of 8t. Paul's Cathedral. During the year the mem- 
bership has increased from 107 to 160. Two Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies have been formed, one at Derby and 
one at Nottingham. Immigration has been found 4 very 
successful method of dealing with discharged prisoners of the 
better clase. Of seventy families sent out bat five have 
have failed. Mr. Howard Vincent, the director of criminal 
investigations, offers to examine any applicant for employ- 


ment previously to recommending him, so that each appll- 


cant may be furnished with a certificate from the office, 
giving the nature of his offense, his character so far as 
known, and the employment he is best fitted for. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Lacius Waterman, rectur of Trinity Church at Tilton, N. H., 
has been elected Profes-or of Ecclesiastical History at Seabury Di- 
vinity, Faribault, Minn. 

—James M. George, rector of St. Paul's Charch at Wiodsor Locks 
and of Calvary Church at SuMfeld, Conn., has resigned, and accepted 
the rectorehip of St. John’s Charch at Saliebury, Conn. 

—Frank L. Nerton was elected Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral at 
Albany, N. Y., Jan. 8. 

—William 8, Rainsford, the new rector of St. George’s Church at 
New York, was presented with a purse of $1,000 by hus congregation 
at Toronto, Canada, the evening before he left—Jan. 8. 

—Robert N. Avery, rector of St. Andrew's Church at Big Kapids, 
Micu., haa resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—John B. Pinney, who was one of the first missionaries of the 
charch to Liberia, died at Ocala, Florida, Dec. 25. 

—Delos Finks was installed pastor of Westminster Church 
at Denver, Col , Jan. 4. 

—J. H. Worcester wil! be installed pastor of the Sixth Church at 
Chicago, Il!., Feb. 18. 

—Thomas E. Green wil! be installed pastor of the Eighth Church 
at Chicago, Jan. 15. 

— Alexander Patterson was ordained minister by the Presbytery 
of Chicago, Jan. 8. 

—John Elliot Wright, pastor of the Jefferson Park Church at 
Chicago, IL, has resigned. 

BAPTIST. 


—J. W. Ainaworth, pastor of the church at South Richiand, N. 
Y., bas 

—J. 8S. Swain, pastor of the church at Claremont, N. H., bas 
received a cal! to the Union Church at Providence, RK. I. 

—M. L. Ferris, pastor of the church at Cornwal), N. Y., bas re- 
signed, on account of ill-health. 

—H. C. Applegarth, pastor of the church at Bryn Mawr, Pa., has 
resigned. 

—Theodore W. Shepard, pastor of the church at Providence, R. 
I., has accepted the cal! to the First Charch at Scituate, R. I. 

—Rufue Smith of Brattieboro, Vt., died last week. He was one 
of the oldest ministers of the denomination in the State. 

—Charles Bailey of Constableville, N. Y., is eapplying the church 
at Lake Lyon, Mich. 

—Henry A. Rogers was in-talled pastor of the Main Street Church 
at Worcester, Maaa., Jan. 16. 

—Henry F. Lane has been installed pastor of tle Pleasant Street 
Church at Worcester, Mara. 

—William D. Hedden, pastor of the church at Orange, N. J., hae 
accepted the call to the charch at Peekekill, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John Pettingill, pastor of the Free-Will Baptist Charch at Mere- 
dith, has accepted a cal! to the church at Eaton, N. H. 

—Benjamin D. Palmer (Swedenborg'ian), pastor ef the Church at 
Riverhead, L. L., bas resigned, and wi'! act ae assistant at the Charch 
of the New Jerusalem at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Josreph E. Davie (Methodist) died at Davie, Macomb County, 
Mich , Dec, 6, aged 95 years. 

—Frank A. Bieesel! (Christian), of Nashville, Mich., has accepted 
acai! to the church a Otsego, Mich. 

—Thomas Bragg Gregory (Universali«t), pastor of the Church at 
Portland, Mich., has resigned, and wil! go to Belfast, Me. 


UNITARIAN. 


—John H. Clifford, pastor of the church at North Andover, Mase., 
has accepted a call tothe charch at Germantown, Pa. 

—Alfred P. Patnam, pastor ef the Charch of Our Saviour at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., haa sailed for Earope. The pulpit of the church 
will be supplied by J. H. Heywood of Somerville, Ky. 

—George Brenner resigued the pastorate of the church at Worces- 
ter, Maes., but the church has refused to accept the resignation. 

—Edward F. Haywood was installed pastor of the Broadway 
church at Boston, Mase., Jan. 7. 

—Benjamin F. McDaniel was installed pastor of Barton Square 
Church at Salem, Mare., Jan. 12 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Alexander Hall, pastor of the church at Piainville, Conn., has 


—Hamiiton M. Bartlett, pastor of the church at Pomfret, Conn., 
has resigned 

—Francia N. Pelonbet haa been given a year’s vacation by his con- 
gregation at Natick, Maee., who have refused to accept his resigna- 
tion. 

—George A. Oviatt, pastor of the church at Sudbury, Mase., has 
resigned, on account of i|!-health. 

—Charles E. Andrews, pastor of the charch at New Castle, Me., 
has received a call to the charch at Danvers, Mase. 

—L. V. Atwood, pastor of the charch at Topsham, Me., has re- 
ceived a cal! to the Corlies Street Church at Bath. 

—Joseph A. Tomlinson, pastor of the church at Westbrook,Conn., 
will resign: 

—George A. Jackson, pastor of the church at Swampscott, Mase , 
has resigoed. 

—Joseph H. Twitchell ‘pastor of Asylum Avenue Church at 
Hartford, Conn., was presented with a gold watch and chain by the 
children of his Sanday -echool. 

—Hiram Eddy, pastor of the church at Sneffield, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

—Forrest F. Emmerson, pastor of the First Church at Amberst, 
Maas., has received acal! to the United Church at Newport, RK. 1. 
It is thought he wil! accept. 

—Adoiphus J. F. Behrends wil) assume his duties as pastor of the 
Central Charch at Brooklyn, N. Y., the first Sanday in March. 

—J. Hamer Parker, of Peoria, Lil., has been installed pastor of a 
church at Atlanta, Ga. 

—John Allworth, pastor of the church at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has resigned. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND BENEWED. 

—The Boulevard Congregational Church of Denver, has completed 
and is now occapying its chapel, built almost free from dept. It wil) 
be dedicated as soon as the few remaining bills are provided for.—_— 
The Protestant Episcopal Charch of the Reformation at Stanton 
Street, New York, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, Jan, 7.—--The 
Hareon Piace Methodist Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated ite 
twenty-fifth anniversary, Jan. 7.——-The chapel of the Madison Ave- 
nue Methodist Church at New York, was dedicated Jan, 7.—-A new 
Universalist Church to be known asthe Pierce Memorial was dedi- 


cated at Dover, N. H., Jan. 11.——The Congregational Church at 
Kvaneton, Ill , has paid ite entire debt off and has a surplus of $2,000 
——The Baptists of Forest City, Ala , are building a new church a 
The Belleville Avenue Church at Newark, N. J., are talking about a 


new church The tenth anniversary of the Congrevational Charch 
at South Framingham, Mass., was celebrated, Jan. 2.——The Mis 
sion School which wae established near the site of old St. Ann's 


one of the oldest church organizations in Brooklyn, N Y., haa 
Increared to sach proportions that it is thought wise to erect a new 
cherch in the vicinity The Baptist Charch at Port Jervia, N. Yo» 
ha- succeeded in paying the debt of $10,000.——The sevenry- fifth an- 
bivereary of the Congregational Church at Dorches‘er, Mase. 
war ceiebrated last week. The present church was erected in 1806, 
~—The Western Avenue Congregatioual chapel, at Chicago, Il., 
wae dedicated Jan, T.—-—The Winthrop Congregational Charch at 
Charlestown, Maae., celebrated the semi-centennia! of the organiza- 
tion of the church and Sunday-echoo!), Jan. 7. The church i« entire- 
ly free from debt. ——The Congregational church at Patuam, Conn., 
has paid ite entire debt.-——The Central Congregational Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., propose to replace the iron front of their charch 
with brick. The Olivet Church at Springfield, Mass, will celebrate 
their fiftieth anniversary Jan. 21.——A lnuited Pre«byterian church 
was organized at Clinton, Pa., recentiy..——-Union Chapel, at South 
Worcester, Mase., was dedicated Jan. 7.——The Second Presbyterian 
Church at Chicago, Ill., hae paid the debt of $37 500, and the church 
is now free.——The new Humphrey Church at New Haven waa 
dedicated Jan. 11.——A new Sunday-s«chool building haa been 
erected at Medford, Mase. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The sculptor Clark Mills died in Washington last week 
of an affection of the heart. 

—The Dartmouth College Association of New York met 
at its pineteenth annual dinuer last week in New York city, 
and a large number of distinguished alumni were present. 

—The storm of last week, with the prevailing low tempera- 
ture, did much to delay trains, boata, mails, etc., and dam- 
aged to some extent the shipping in the harbor and property 
along the coasta. 


—About fifty prominent New York gentlemen assembled 
last week and effected an organization to be called the 
‘“‘Niagara Falls Association,” the object of which is the 
preservation of Niagara Falls, and the restoration of ita 
former picturesque surroundings. 

—Edwin Booth, the representative American tragedian, 
appeared at Berlin last week as Hamlet, and was “fairly 
stormed with applause.” Prince Frederick William re- 
mained till the end of the play, and expressed repeatedly 
his admiration of Mr. Booth’'s incomparable acting. 

—It was a singular coincidence last week that within a 
day of each other there oeccuried the deaths of Elizabeth 
Manning Hawthorne, aged eighty-eight years, the eldest 
sister of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and of Matthew Francis 
Whittier, aged seventy years, the only brother of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 

—The Bremen steamer ‘‘Donau”™ reached New York on 
Tuesday of lust week, after a thirteen days’ voyage from 
Southampton. A fire broke out in the cargo on the Wednes- 
day preceding, imperiling the lives of her 356 passengers, 
but the flames were extinguished, and the vessel reached 
port safely as announced. 

—Mr. A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, gave last week a eom- 
plimentary dinner to Mr. William M. Evarts. The dinner 
lasted five hours, and is described as one of the most agree- 
able gentlemen's dinners of the season. On the same even- 
ing Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, was entertained in 
Boston by the Middiesex Club. 

—The Canadian popularity of the Princess Louise, Victo- 
ria’s daughter, is said to be steadily declining, owing to her 
evident and pronounced distaste for Canada, tne Canadians, 
and her residence at Rideau Hall. There are signs of polit- 
ical and social intrigue on the part of Lady Maedonald, the 
wife of the Premier, who is making acc unt of the dissatis- 
faction expressed with this state of things to ingratiate her 
husband into the people's graces, and thus secure for him the 
Governor-Generalship, and for herself the power to establish 
a court of her own ruling at Rideau Hall, where she hopes to 
restore the social cheer and hospitality of the time of Lord 
and Lady Dufferin. 

—The ice palace for the approaching winter festival 
in Montreal is gradually approaching completion. The 
work is being conducted with great vigor—a necessary pre- 
caution, we should judge, in handling such material—and 
the walls are now over fifty feet high. The ice is taken 
from the St. Lawrence river, and is wonderfully transparent. 
It occupies a commanding site near the Windsor Hotel and 
is the object of great curiosity to hundreds of visitors. There 
is to be a railway connection across the ice between the op- 
posite banks of the river, and in every way the festival seems 
to be an assured success. Governors, mayors, and lieuten. 
ant-governors with their families are to be present from all 
parte of New England, the East, and the Canadian Provinces. 

—Considerable notice was given by the papers last week to 
the fact that a Miss Detchon had received a dental diploma 
in Philadelphia and had begun practicing her profession 
there, being the second female dentist inthe country. The 
New Haven *' Palladium” however ventured to differ with 
this statement by reason of the facts contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph: “‘A reporter of the ‘ Palladium’ was sent 
yesterday to interview Mre. E. Jones Young, who has been 
engaged in the practice of dentistry for over twenty years in 
this city. She said that Mrs. Dr. Bullock, of Hartford, was 
a very skillful dentist, and could make a plate of teeth as 
quickly and as well as any dentist. Io addition to the other 
lady dentist in Philadelphia referred to in the article, Mrs. 
Dr. Lizzie E. Pepper, there was one lady operator in Chicago, 
Mrs. Anna Riley was also engaged in dental business in Ohio. 
Queen Victoria bas a lady dentist attached to her court, Mrs. 
Dr. Raby E. Clifford, and there was a lady dentist in Vienna 
—Mrs. Dr. Anna Van Daenming—who has three lady assist- 
ants at work in the laboratory, and whose own time is taken 
up in operative dentistry. it was reported that her practice 
wae worth the comfortable sum of $12,000 per annum.” 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


Y Alpine lake, ‘neath shady rock, 
The herd-boy knelt beside his flock, 
And softly told, with pious air, 
His alphabet as evening prayer. 


Unseen, his pastor lingered near. 
‘* My child, what means the sound | hear ?” 
‘* May I not in the worship share, 

And raise to heaven my evening prayer ? 


‘* Where’er the hills and valleys blend, 
The sounds of prayer and praise ascend,” 

‘* My child, a prayer yours cannot be ; 
You've only said your A BC.” 


‘* T have no better way to pray; 
All that I know to God I say : 
I tell the letters on my knees ; 
He makes the words himself to please.” 
—[From the German. 


THE ASCENSION.* 
By Henry Warp Brroner. 


HAVE consented to the suggestion that was made 

to me as a means of approach for all those who 
are engaged in our Sunday mission schools. In many 
cases it is impossible for our teachers to give more 
than a single night to the study of the lesson, and it 
has been thought by this method to economize time. I 
shall, therefore, begin to-night to follow the regular 
course of study, for the present at any rate, of the les- 
sons that are set down for each week. 

To-night the lesson is the first’ chapter of Acts as far 
as the 14th verse. In this study the very first step that 
we have to take is a step in the understanding of the 
law of interpretation. Our first business is not to as- 
certain what is truth, but it is to ascertain what the 
writer or speaker meant that the people should under- 
stand. After that, commentary is in order. Secondly, 
we are to bear in mind that there is first the knowledge 
of the fact or the truth; there is, second, the practical 
application to the various phases of life of the fact or 
truth ; and there are finally, analogies, illustrations, and 
imaginative dressings of the truth; and these must be 
kept separate in our own minds from the truth. It is 
perfectly proper that the Bible should be illuminated 
by your imagination, but you should never suppose 
that your imagination can make Scripture. There area 
great number who carry their own fancies into their 
texts; but there is first the simple truth of Scripture ; 
and then its illustration; and then its application to 
the events of to-day or to-morrow. The New Testa- 
ment writers used the Old Testament as an illustration ; 
the Old Testament is used as we use Shakespeare. 

With this general statement we will proceed to this 
lesson. We are to understand that the Acts are Luke’s 
Second Gospel; the first gives an account of Christ, 
the second that of Christianity. The history is not 
extended, nor does it enter into detail very much ; it is 
very general and cursory. Out of this beok by hew- 
ing and scouring there has been a vast amount of 
church building—ordinances, denominations, and or- 
ganizations; but the Book does not attempt to lay 
down any method ; it points out certain methods but 
no word commands them; it merely suggests proc- 
esses. There is no authoritative statement in the 
New Testament for church organization or church 
government; we are perfectly free to follow common 
sense; to conduct affairs according to our own time, 
place, and people. 

Among the most uncertain statements in the Bible 
is that of chronology. Even when given it is not re- 
liable in the sense in which the chronology of the 
history of to-day is reliable. The chronology of the 
New Testament is nebulous and loose to the last de- 
gree. Christ was seen forty days between the time of 
his resurrection and ascension. Have you ever 
looked at the use of that term forty in the Old Testa- 
ment? Isaac was forty years old when he took Re- 
becca to wife ; Esau was forty when he married; the 
flood was forty days upon the earth; Moses was forty 
years old when he was expelled from Egypt; he was 
forty years in the land of Midian; he was forty days 
in the mount ; and Moses fell down before God forty 
days and forty nights; then he was forty years in the 
wilderness. Are all these forties correct? There isa 
very striking illustration in Judges iii., 11, ‘‘ The iand 
had rest forty years.” David was forty years old when 
he began to reign ; Abraham was forty when he arose 
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against David; Elijah was forty days on his road to 
Horeb. John cried out for forty days. Christ was iu 
the wilderness forty days. So when it is said there 
was forty days between Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension it is not an impossibility, there may even 
be a probability, that the time is not correct. We say 
very much in the same way of some number, ‘‘I told 
you a hundred times you should not do so,” when it 
may have heen fiveor ten. When Christ said what is 
contained in verses 4 to 8 is uncertain; probably when 
he met his disciples in Galilee. The questioa, ‘* Wilt 
thou at this time restore the kingdom unto Israel ?” 
has been too severely dealt with. It was one of the 
most natural things that they should have asked this- 
They had read the prophecy in Joel, and all the saintly 
men had the impression that the Messiah should re- 
store Israel and Judah. The substance of his reply 
was, ‘“‘Prepare yourselves for work in the great 
kingdom of God, whenever it comes” The history of 
the ascension would have been left out but for Luke 
in his G»spel, and in the Acts. There never was such 
a beautiful picture. Compare the spurious stories 
in those days with the absolute beauty of this scene, 
and anyone would be satisfied that it was no myth; 
that the men’s own eyes sawit. Yet it has been one 
of the least known of all the scenes in Christ's life. 
It may be the scene is so exquisite that it will not bear 
touch. There are a great many texts so exquisite that 
they will not bear touching; for instance, the recog- 
nition of Christ by Mary. A scene 80 exquisite could 
not be subjected to exposilion. You see on a window 
pane of a winter’s morning the tracery of magnificent 
trees with valleys and hills, but put your finger on it 
and it goes. It will not beartouching. I have looked 
everywhere through the works of the old poets to 
find some adequate account of the ascension and I 
can find none. There is much about the advent and 
the death of Christ, and admirable much of it but 
the ascension of Christ while he was talking his 
disciples has never been properly touched. There is 
only one passable attempt, and that is by a Roman 
Catholic, on page 31 of Plymouth Colleetion : 

Why is thy face so lit with «miles, 

Mother of why ? 

And wherefore is thy beaming look 

So fixed upon the eky ? 

This is the last appearance of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, in the Gospel history. Her name is not men- 
tioned again after the departure of her son. She is 
lost sight of. Joseph is only mentioned in the early 
part of the Gospel history. 

Giving you this running review, there are some 
points worthy of consideration. There are two things 
which a man can do, and there are only two things, 
with respect to the New Testament; he can take it as 
it is or let it alone. But undertaking to cut it up and 
fix it for himself so as to exclude the miracles he 
cannot do. If you are going to take the New Testa- 
ment at all you must take the miracles; if you take 
them out, you take everything else out. The whole book 
and the whole scheme turn on three great miracles : 
the immaculate conception, the resurrection, and the 
ascension. It seems to me very unwise to try to ex- 
plain them. When I come to the death and the 
resurrection of Christ I would not mar it by a line; 
when I come to the ascension the elements of this are 
so beautiful I wovld not change one of them a par- 
ticle. It occurred to me to-day that Christ died twice : 
one was the death of the body; the crucifixion is the 
death that represents the earth side—the physical ; 
when he left his disciples, that represents the spiritual 
side. His dying on the cross represents the universal 
law 38 experienced in all ages. But dying isin truth 
simply ascension ; it is leaving the body as the birds 
leave the frigid north and find their way to the south. 
And beautiful is the ascension of every released soul 
that goes after him. 


THE FIRST MIRACLE! 
By Lyman ABporrt. 


following the course of the International Sunday- 
school lessons two methods are open to me; either 

to follow closely the lessons marked out by the com- 
mittee, in which case these papers, however helpful 
they may be to teachers ‘n the Sunday school, will be 
almost of necessity limitea in their usefuiness to them, 
or to take the lessons indicated by the committee as a 
basis, and, without following them closely, endeavor 
to interpret to the readers of The Christian Union the 
History of the Apostolic Church somewhat as, during 
the past year, I endeavored to interpret to them the 
Life of Christ. The latter is the course which I have 
decided to pursue ; and I hope that even the Sunday- 
school teachers, most of whom have abundant helps 
for their study in publications exclusively intended for 
the teacher, may find in the somewhat more compre- 


International Sunday-School Lesson for Jan. 98,1883. Acts 
1-11, 


hensive view of Apostolic history which this course 
will afford a more than adequate compensation for 
any loss involved in occasional departure from the 
special Scripture lesson for the day. 


Though the New Testament gives us very little in- 
formation respecting the external order and organiza- 
tion of the Apostolic churches, it is full of information 
respecting their spirit. They had no common creed, 
but were bound together by a common faith; no 
houses of worship, but every church was a true house- 
hold of faith; no ritual, but a spirit of fearless rever- 
ence which made their worship as sublime as its in- 
struments were simple. 

Of these spiritual characteristics the most prominent 
and notable was the enthusiasm of their faith for their 
Master. 

Jesus Christ had but. just parted from them, and 
their memory of him was fresh, and their enthusiasm 
for him invincible. The resurrection, the forty days, 
with the sweet spiritual conferences which they had 
afforded, and the ascension, with the promise of re- 
turn still ringing in their ears, had removed whatever 
distressing doubt of his Messiahship his inexplicable 
death had created. It had needed the frost of a bitter 
disappointment to ripen their convictions; and they 
were profound and vital. Their souls were full of 
enthusiasm for him. His crucifixion was already cast 
into the background by his resurrection: and they 
followed him, not as once with stilled hearts and bitter 
tears to the mount of death, but with beating hearts 
and radiant faces because they saw in him the Con- 
queror over death. Christ, the long hoped for Messiah, 
the promised Deliverer of Israel, the promised Light 
of Jew and Gentile, filled their hearts and lives with 
tumultuous joy. Whenever they came together it 
was to speak and singof him. When they preached 
it was only to tell of him. When they baptized it 
wasin his name. When they wrought miracles it was 
with his power. Their worst enemies and his were 
startled by the strange transformation which had been 
suddenly wrought in the characters of these before 
timid and nerveless Galileans, and recognized the in- 
fluence of Jesus upon taem. 

The first miracle after the resurrection affords a 
striking illustration of this faith-power in the early 
church. No florid description of the magnificent 
temple, with its beautiful gates contrasting with the 
lame beggar in his rags and wretchedness, can add 
anything to the quiet simplicity of the sacred narrative. 
It is not in interpreting these physical features the 
imagination finds its best use in reading such a story 
as this; but imagination has its place in attempting 
to conceive the experience of the Apostles, which they 
have left wholly undescribed. Apparently the Apostles 
had wrought miracles in their Master’s name while he 
lived. But he was dead ; had the power which they 
caught from him died with him? How could it be 
but that they questioned this, with anxious question- 
ing? As they entered the temple they saw a lame beg- 
gar sitting there, and something in his wistful eyes 
that reminded them of the sorrow that had so often 
appealed to their Master and never in vain. What 
sudden impulse inspired Peter to attempt the almost 
audacious experiment of commanding the long-disused 
limbs to thrill with life and leap into activity again? 
For to him it must have been, in the inmost feeling of 
his heart, an experiment. The gracious power which 
caused the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the blind to 
see, had died with their Master. Peter had given all 
up once and gone back to his fishing. Had 
the power risen with Christ’s rising? Had it, 
perchance, ascended with his ascending? or had 
he left it behind, as Elijah left his cloak, an 
endowment of power to his youthful and enthusi- 
astic follower? What a moment of almost awful sus- 
pense must that have been in Peter’s mind, after he 
had spoken the command, ‘‘In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth I command thee rise and walk,” before the 
commanded life leaped into the veins of the long im- 
potent man, and uplifted by Peter’s helping hand he 
leaped, and walked, and praised God! And what 
spiritual exultation. too deep for words, in Peter's 
beating heart when in the instantaneous cure of this 
lame man he received, no less than the onlookers, 
an evidence of the power that had risen from the 
grave with his risen Lord, and had not ascended with 
his ascension. 

From this time forth there seems never a cloud of 
doubt to have crossed the minds of the Aposiizs that 
the kingdom of God had risen from the grave with its 
King ; and that they were the ministers less of a cruci- 
fied Jesus of Nazareth than of a Conqueror of death 
and hell, a risen, living, triumphant Lord. The Chris- 
tian Church has often since gone back tothe three 
days of mourning. It has often sat with hopeless 
hearts at the grave of its Lord, or stood in the gather- 
ing darkness at his cross. But these early and triumph- 
ant days of the Apostolic Church were days when 
the cross was behind and the promised return was be- 
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fore; when the resurdiiten and ascension were still so 
fresh that the crucifixion was but the dark background 
on which the luminousness of victory over it shone 
the more brightly. And the experience of the Apostles, 
that went forth conquering and to conquer, was one of 
hope and assurance, and courage, and joyfulness; of 
an enthusiastic faith in a living and triumphant 
Messiah. 


WEE NELLIE.’ 


R. BARRIE was ordained as minister of Blink- 

bonny in 1830, and early in 1831 he brought his 
young wife, till then Mary Gordon, home to the mange. 
He was a 800 of the manse, a son of the minimum sti- 
pend ; when half through bis preparatory studies he be- 
came a son of the Widow's Fund. Mrs. Barrie’s parents 
had been in a very comfortable worldly position for the 
first sixteen years of her life, but through circum- 
stances over which they had no control, and to which 
she never referred, their means had been greatly re- 
duced. Her father died when she was eighteen years 
of age ; her mother survived her father for four years. 
She was thus an orphan at twenty-two. She was 
twenty-five years of age when she was married, Mr. 
Barrie being her senior by fully one year; and while 
she brought to the manse ‘‘a good providing,” she 
brought little money or ‘‘ tocher,” as a bride’s marriage 
portion is called in Scotland. The income of the min- 
ister of Blinkbonny, or, to use the church phrase, the 
‘* stipend,” was partly paid in money and partly in 
grain, and averaged about £160 yearly. The furnish- 
ing of the manse and minister’s library had required 
and received careful consideration. Even the provid- 
ing of live stock for the park, to commence with, in- 
volved an outlay that in the circumstances was consid- 
erable; but by Bell's indefatigable industry and man- 
agement, the cow, the hens, the garden, and even the 
pig became such important sources of supply in the 
household economy that any description of the in- 
mates of the manse would be utterly incomplete which 
did not make honorable mention of worthy Bell. 

Bell had come with Mrs. Barrie as her first servant, 
and had grown up as, if not into, a part of the family. 
She was fully the middle height, muscular, not stout, 
but well-conditioned, had a good-complexion, a “‘ weel- 
faured” face, keen, deep-set dark eyes; and altogether 
she was acomely woman. I believe her full name was 
Isabella Cameron, but she was only known as Bell, oc- 
casionally Mr. Barrie’s Bell; so much so that when a 
letter came to the manse addressed ‘‘ Miss Cameron,” 
both Mr. and Mrs. Barrie had laid it aside, expecting 
that some stranger would call for it, and were instruct- 
ing Bell to return it to the post office in the evening, 
should no Miss Cameron cast up, when Bell said, **‘ My 
name is Cameron ; it'll] may be for me.” It was, much 
to Mrs. Barrie’s embarrassment, and told of the death 
of Bell’s aunt. Bell bad few relations—none that 
seemed to care for her, and consequently none that 
she kept up intimacy with. 

She was a year older than Mrs. Barrie. Her first 
‘* place” had been in a small farmhouse, where the 
manners were very primitive, and the work very con- 
stant. One of her questions shortly after coming to 
the manse was, ‘‘ Does Mr. Barrie aye take his dinner 
with his coat on?” a thing she had not seen before. 
Mrs. Barrie had a little difficulty in getting her to un- 
derstand the properties, but none in getting her to do 
exactly what she was told. Bell felt nothing a bother, 
took pleasantly any explanation given as to her mis- 
takes, laughed at them when pointed out, and witha 
cheerful, ‘I'll mind that,” thanked Mrs. Barrie. It 
took her some time to learn the distinctive tones of the 
beils—the parlor, dining-room, front door, etc. —and for 
the first week or two, when a bell was rung, she ran to 
the nearest room and tried it, then to another, some- 
time to the disturbance of the folk inside; but she 
soon came to know them. 

It was a sight to see Bell unbuckle her gown—which 
when at work she gathered round her, and fastened in 
some wonderful fast-loose way—shake herself and stalk 
off in response, especially to the front door, to any 
ring that seemed peremptory. 

Sir John McLellund was making his first call after 
the marriage. He handed Bell his card, politely ask- 
ing at the same time if Mr. and Mrs. Barrie were at 
home. Bell iooked at the card, but it was in German 
text, and therefore unintelligible. She looked at Sir 
John, but that did not help her; she then turned on 
her heel, the swiftest, cleverest motion of the kind 
that could be imagined, walked briskly to Mrs. Barrie, 
and said, ‘‘There’s a man atthe door, a weel-put-on 
man, an’ he asked ‘for you; and he gied me a ticket, 
and he’s there yet.” 

Mrs. Barrie soon put such mistakes right. She 
found Bell an apt scholar, scrupulously clean, sterlingly 
honest, and always busy, though not fussy. At first, 
Bell was most at home among the hens, cows, pigs, 
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and in the garden, but she soon became well up in all 
household work. Even the addition of the children, 
one by one, never seemed to tax Bell’s powers heavily. 
The first two, James and Mary, were healthy, and, in 
Bell’s homely phrase, *‘ never looked behind them ;” but 
the third, ‘‘ Wee Nellie,” had been from her birth ‘“‘a 
feeble, delicate little thing.” When she was about 
three yeara old, scarlet fever attacked the children, 
beginning with Lewis, the baby. His was a mild case, 
80. were those of James and Mary, but Nellie’s was a 
severe one. Her pulse ran very high, her little body 
was covered with the bright scarlet ‘‘ rash,” her throat 
sorely affected, her breathing labored and requiring 
more effort than the weak constitution could spare. 
Mrs. Barrie and Bell were unwearied in their efforts 
to relieve the poor sufferer, and gently was she passed 
from knee to knee in her restless moods, gently was 
she laid down again, and coaxed and humored and 
waited on with unspeakably tender care. 

Between Bell and Nellie there had been a special in- 
timacy. She had callec herself ‘‘ Bell’s bairn ;” and as 
her age and health did not admit of her joining the 
other children at play, she was seldom out of the kit- 
chen, except when Béll wrapped her cosily in a plaid, 
and carried her about the parks or garden, where 
Bell diverted herself quite as much as the ‘* wee 
whitefaced girlie,” by humoring her childish whims, 
and joining in, if not provoking, her wondering inter- 
est. Andeverand anon, as Nellie expressed delight 
at what Bell said, or did, or pulled, or showed, Bell 
would press her warmly to her breast, and croon over 
words of endearment about her ‘‘ wee croodlin’ doo,” 
** her ain darling Nellie,” ‘‘ she was Bell’s bairn,” and 
tell her that when she was big she would help Bell to 
milk ‘‘ Daisy,” and feed the hens. The cosiest corner 
in the kitchen was Nellie’s ‘‘ housie.” There she 
would play for hours, sometimes sitting on her little 
stool, and chatting with Bell ‘‘ like ananld body; 
sometimes fondling her black-and-white kitten Tibby ; 
sometimes putting to sleep her favorite doll ‘** Black 
Tam,” who, although be had neither arms nor legs, 
and his trunk had by long wear lost the black paint, 
and appeared as bare timber well time-soiled, stil! re- 
tained on his head, which had been gouged out to im- 
itate the woolly hair of the negro, crescent-shaped in- 
dents of his original blackness, and his lips were 
flecked with streaks of their primitive crimson; some- 
times playing with broken bits of china, drawing Bell’s 


nies.” And not infrequently did Bell take the wee 
lassie into her kindly lap, and press her to her kindly 
bosom, and sing, and sigh as she sung, her favorite, if 
not only song of the ‘‘ Bonnie, bonnie banks of Benlo- 
mond.” 

It need hardly be recorded that Bell’s agony at 
Nellie’s illness was only equalled by that of Mrs. Bar- 
rie—possibiy by that of Mr. Barrie, but only possibly. 
She had been struck with the hectic flush which 
glowed on Nellie’s face, and saw that the fever was 
sore on her; but she hoped against hope, until on the 
seventh day of the illness a spasmodic movement of 
the weak body, and a hazy gleam of the weary eye, 
revealed to Bell that Nellie’s recovery was hopeless. 
The thought of losing her came so suddenly on Bell 
that she nearly broke down in the room; but restrain- 
ing herself as her eyes rested on Mrs. Barrie’s calm, 
motherly face, intent on anticipating and ministering 
to the wants of the sufferer, Bell whispered that she 
would ‘‘ see if the bairns were all right, and be back 
immediately,” and left the room. She walked noise- 
lessly through the lobby, at the darkest corner gave 
two or three “‘ gulps,” and uttered a bitter ‘Oh! dear, 
dear.” This was what nature demanded; this at 
least, more if she could have got it; but this little 
snatch relieved her pent-up heart, and braced her for 
further service. After seeing that the ether children 
were right, she glided into the sick-room, from which 
Mr. Barrie, with a remark Or rather a sigh about “‘too 
many breaths,” emerged as she entered. She took the 
fever-tossed child gently out of Mrs. Barrie’s wearied 
arms, and did her best to relieve the difficulty of 
breathing, 80 harassing to the watchers, and 80 sore 
on the patient. Gradually the fitful struggles became 
less violent; Nellie got quieter, softer, powerless. She 
half opened her eyes, then closed them slowly, -and 
said in a faint voice, with a long cerie tone, ‘‘ Bell.” 
Bell, half choking with grief, bent over her and kept 
saying, ‘‘ Yes, ye’re Beli’s bairn, ye’re Bell’s ain 
bairn ;” but observing her weary, weary face and in- 
creasing softness, she looked wistfully at the invalid, 
then sympathizingly at Mrs. Barrie, and, rising softly, 
laid the wee lamb on Mrs. Barrie’s lap, slipped noise- 
lessly to Mr. Barrie’s study, and opening the door 
very slightly, said; ‘‘ Please, sir, come ben, or the 
angels will be before you!” She got another gulp as 
she waited to follow him into the sick-room, and that 
helped her greatly. The little darling recognized 
*‘papa”—smiled as she lisped his name—smiled if 
possible more sweetly as she heard her mother’s voice, 


in quivering accents, saying, “My ain wee wee 
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Nellie!” and sighed audibly, ‘‘Mamma’s wee-wee,” 
then closed her eyes; and in the act of raising her 
tiny hand to ber throat it fell powerless, and Wee 
Nellie was Wee Nellie no more, or rather, as Bell 
said, Wee Nellie for ever. 

Her delicate health and consequent helplesaness, as 
also her gentleness, had endeared her to Mr. Barrie. 
When all was over, he muttered, ‘‘ She was a pleasant 
child, lovely and beautiful in her hfe ;” and added in 
a firmer voice, ‘‘It is wel] with the child, it is well.” 
Bell lifted the little body from its mother’s lap, and 
laid it gently on the bed. Her tears were streaming, 
but she had got the first bitter pang over, and putting 
her arm on, or rather round, Mrs. Barrie’s shoulder, 
she said, ‘‘Come away, mem, for a little; I'l! put all 
right.” Mrs. Barrie obeyed mechanically, and was 
persuaded by Bell to lie down in bed. There wearied 
nature asserted her prerogative, and she slept soundly 
for a considerable time. When she returned to the 
sick-room, al! traces of illness, in the shape of couches, 
baths, phials and confusion, were away; the old 
crumb-cloth which had been put down to preserve the 
carpet was exchanged for aclean linen drugget; the 
fire was out, the fire-place filled with fir-tops; the 
window was open, and the blind drawn down; here 
and there about the room were little bags of lavender- 
seed sewn in muslin; and on the mantelpiece, which, 
when she left, was covered with tumblers and cans 
and glasses of medical stuff, overlapped with paper, or 
baving spoons in them to the hazard of their balance, 
stood three tumblers filled with bunches of lavender; 
and on the bed lay all thatremained of Nellie, ‘‘ dressed 
and laid out,” her little body making all the more ap- 
pearance that the snow-white bedcover was tightly 
laid over it. On her face lay a muslin handkerchief, 
kept down by a bag of lavender on either side. 

As Mrs. Barrie approached the bed, Bell walked to 
the other side of it, and slowly folded down the face- 
cloth. All traces of suffering and weariness had 
vanished; the face was that of a child smiling in 
sleep. 

‘* Bell,” said Mrs. Barrie, ‘‘ she’s beautiful” (she had 
never said that before of her or of any of her children), 
** beautiful—and she’s home. Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Bell triedto speak. She got the length 
of faltering out, “‘ For ever with the Lord,” when Mrs. 
Barrie stooped down to kiss her ‘‘lost lamb.” Bell 
rather quickly folded the face-cloth over the mouth, 
saying, ‘‘On the cheek or the broo, mem, no on the 
mouth.” Although Mrs. Barrie’s frame shook as her 
lips touched the cold brow, she pressed them on it lin- 
geringly, and as she raised herself she said, ‘‘I will go 
to her, she cannot return to me.” Then, looking 
round the room, she said, ‘“‘ Bell, O Bell! I can never 
repay, and I will never forget your kindness at this 
time.” She would have said more, but Bell broke 
down, and Mrs. Barrie broke down, and both were 
considerably better when the pent-up flood of sorrow 
found relief. 

In the churchyard of Blinkbonny stands a little 
marble slab, only a few inches above the ground, bear- 
ing the following inscription : 


HELEN BARRIE 


Died 18th May, 1838, aged 3 years. 


With Christ—far better. 


The spot had no more constant visitor than Bell. 
The flowers that in their season grew round it were 
planted by her hand, and tended by her with constant 
care; the only difference being that in weeding or 
trimming it there was not the quick, bustling energy 
which she exercised in the garden, but a reverent 
slowness unusual for her. She never put her foot on 
the sod under which Nellie lay ; and although for the 
first two visits she sighed mournfully as she read the 
inscription (and she read it aloud to herself at every 
visit), it was not long before her face lightened as she 
uttered the lasttwo words, and she would add in a 
theerful, coufirmatory tone, as if Nellie herself had 
repeated the epitaph, ‘‘ Yes, Nellie; yes, Bell’s bairn, 
far better; far, far better.” 


—Heaven is greatlySmade up of little children— 
sweet buds that have never blown, or which death has 
plucked from a mother’s bosom to lay on his own cold 
breast, just when they were expanding, flower like, 
from the sheath, and opening their cngaging beauties 
in the budding time and spring of life. ‘‘Of snch is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Indeed it may be that God 
does with his heavenly garden as we;do with our own 
gardens. He may chiefly stock it from nurseries, and 
select for transplanting what is yet inits young and 
tender age—flowers before they have bloomed, and 
trees ere they begin to bear, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE WAY THEY DOIT. 

Hardly a person, from one whose tender heart rivals 
that of old “‘Uncle Toby” in ‘‘Tristram Shandy,” down 
to the most vigilant fly-hunting housewife, but what 
has at times wondered how flies and insects manage to 
walk in all manner of perpendicular and inverted 
positions. The generally received theory has been 
that by some power of suction connected with their 
feet the tiny creatures are enabled to adhere to the 
walls or ceiling. This theory now appears to have 
been exploded by the researches of Herr H. Dewitz, 
who has declared before the Breslin Society of Natural 
History that this suction property ascribed to the feet 
of flies cannot exist for the reason that the feet are 
hard and without the power of muscular contraction. 

This had previously been stated by Blackwell, who 
discovered that flies placed in a jar within the 
receiver of an air pump, without atmospheric pressure, 
climbed easily about the sides, and that the power of 
locomotion was the result of an exudation from the 
foot hairs of the fly. Dewitz now corroborates this 
statement, and has proved the existence of this adhesive 
matter by examining through the microscope a fly 
placed on the under side of a sheet of glass. He says 
a perfectly clear liquid was seen to flow from the ends 
of the foot-hairs and attach the foot to the glass, and 
the marks of the liquid were left in the foot-print when 
the foot was moved to take another step. The hairs 
act as ducts through whicb the liquid passes from the 
secretive glands concealed in the soles of the feet, and 
the naturalist concludes that this function is probably 
common to al] ingects and bugs that climb the stems 
and the under sides of the leaves of plants. We do 
not remember, ourselves, the extent or quality of the 
natural history element that entered into the nursery 
song of our youth, ‘‘ Baby bye, Here’s a fly,” etc., 
Sut we suggest to some aspiring young writer who 
desires to create a new path in literature the practica- 
bility of a book of nursery rhymes based on the latest 
scientific research, by which the infant mind may be 
imbued early with a love for truth, and be taught 
not only to observe that the fly crawls up the walls, 
but also the manner in which he accomplishes the feat. 


THE SECOND MOVEMENT OF BEETHOVEN'S FIFTH 
SYMPHONY. 

In a mall circle of music lovers with whom we are 
acquainted, and who indulge almost nightly in a sym- 
phony concert whose programme is of their own selec- 
tion and execution, there is considerable besitation as 
to the exact time to be maintained in certain move- 
ments, and notably so in the case of the movement 
designated at the head of this paragraph. We fancy 
there may be others whose position is similar to our 
own, and we therefore quote here a very interesting 
criticism in the ‘‘ Boston Transcript” on the rendering 
of this movement at a recent symphony concert in 
Boston under Mr. Geo. Henschel’s direction, not with- 
out some secret feeling of satisfaction that we have 
always inclined to a strict observance of the ‘‘c»n mo- 
to.” The critic says: 

Here we are compelled to go somewhat into details, the point 
beimg an important one. This andante con moto is almoet univers- 
ally played without the ** moto;” the general tendency is to senti- 
mentalize the whole movement as much as porrible, to play it very 
slow; we find even so usually exact a man as Berlioz referring to it 
casually as the ** adagio of the C-minor symphony,” so ingrained is 
this popular feeling that the movement is a ‘‘srentimental” one, As 
it ie commonly played, one finds in it all the lagrimeand sospiri of 
a Donizetti cavatina. This languishing conception of the movement 
je not difficult to account for. Be it remembered that the C-minor 
eymphony was practical'y the firet great work of Beethoven that 
made ite way acroes the German border; it more than any other 
composition was the firet to excite popular enthusiasm for Beethoven 
in France, in America, and we think aleo in England. It did for 
Beethoven just what ** The Serenade” did for Schubert, it firat un- 
lecked the hearts of the outside world to hie genius. For along time, 
in Boston and New York, when people said ** Beethoven,” they 
meant the C-minor symphony, just as when they said * Schubert,” 
they meant “* The Serenade.” And it wae especially the slow move- 
ment in the symphony that aroused this general enthusiasm 
Now, it was unavoidable that this slow movement should 
at first appeal more strongly to the popular heart, not 
by virtue of what was most characteristically Beethoven- 
ish in it, but by virtue of what people eaw in it that was most conso- 
nant with their accustomed babit of musical thought and feeling, 
People alwaye value a work uf art not so much for what is really in 
jt as for what they can get out of it; and it was not unnatural that 
what people first found in this movement was a beautiful melody 
which they instinctively felt to be of the same character as the mel- 
edies in other slow movements to which they were accustomed ; of 
the same character, only more beautiful. That, in thus emphasizing 
the sentimental! possibilities of thie melody, in making it conform to 
the then standard character of slow movements, they were really 
wiping out all ite most characteristically Beethovenieh traits, and, 
eo to speak, vulgarizing it, could not well occurtotheir minds. We 
take this to have been the real origin of the “ sentimental” concep- 
tion of the andante in the C-minor symphony, which has obtained in 
America. Mr. Henschel bas been the first conductor, to our know!- 
edge, who has distinctively combated this conception in a practica) 
way. He ride the movement of that utterly un-Beethevenish, lack- 
adaisical sentiment which most conductors think to descry in it. As 
he plays it, it is grand, almost march-like, full of vital strength and 
vigor; one can at least feei the real Beethoven in it.”’ 


—Dumase’s ‘“‘ Art Annual,” ag illustrated record of the ex- 


hibitions of the world for the year 1882, is an interesting 
catalogue of some 324 pages, containing about 250 origina) 
drawings, reproduced in fac-simile, of the more important 
exhibitions that have have occurred in Europe and Great 
Britain throughout the year. The pictures are good of their 
sort, and give a gencial view of the foreign art of the sea- 
eon in au entertaining way. This isthe first year of the 
Annual, which comes from the house of J. W. Bouton, New 
York. 

—The Memorial to the late Prince Imperial of France will 
be unveiled at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, be- 
tween the 8th and the 15th of January. by the Prince of 
Wales. The statue was designed by Admiral Count Gleichen. 

—The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston will give 
Gounod’s ‘'Redemption™ in the Music Hall on the 29th 
of January. 

—Verdi, the compoeer, is building a Jarge hospital for the 
poor at his native place, Buseets, Italy. 

—On the records at Washington the youngest inventor is 
Walter Nevegold, a lad fifteen years of ege, of Bristol, Pa, 
who has patented important improvements in rolling mill 
machiuery. 

—An English inventor proposes to work railway signals 
at long distances by means of compressed air, instead of the 
wire used at presert. 

—A scientific journal anewers a curious question thus. 
‘It is impossible for a man to kill himeelf by simply 
holding his treath, for the automatic efforts to inepire 
prove too strovg for the will to resist; but the head might 
be held under water till unconsciousness supervened, and 
the automatic efforts to inspire would then be ineffectual, 
and death would result.” 

—*' Poteline” is a new substance werranted to be abso 
utely impervious to air, and which, applied to meat, pre- 
terves ite freshness fortwo months’ is applied to many 
subatances, and is the invention of M. Potel. 

—The Yale College Glee Cla! gave a concert ip Boston, 
last week, avd were cordially received by a large audience. 

—At Paganini's birthplace, in Genoa, a tablet has been 
raised, which reads: ‘‘ A great honor fell tothe lot of this 
modest house, in which, on the 27th of October, 1782, Nicolo 
Paganini, unsurpassed in the divine art of tone, was born, to 
the glory of Geno and the delight of the world.” 

—Mme. Nilsson aud her concert company had a Christmas 
jollification at Denver, Col., and made each other handsome 
presente. 


®Wooks anf Authors. 


GEIKIE’S GEOLOGY.' 


This ‘‘ Text-book of Geology ” by Prof. Geikie is a 
yaluable addition to the series of large scientific text - 
books published by the Messrs. Macmillan. It is, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory manual of the science 
in Eoglish,for we here find all the newer phases of geo- 
logical discovery adequately regarded ; and there are 
few sciences in which so many important changes have 
occurred during the past few years as in geology. The 
application of the microscope to the study of thin sec- 
tions of rocks, the general acceptance of the evolution 
of organisms, the worderful fossils that have been dis- 
covered especially in the American far West, the in- 
vestigation of the relation of climate to cosmical condi- 
tions, the researches carried on upon the phenomena 
of the deep-sea, and the numerous discoveries concern- 
ing voleanic action—and we may add the immense 
increase in our knowledge of the actual stratigrapbical 
relations of the earth’s crust—all these have made a 
new science of geology ; have widened its scope and 
deepened its interests. 

Prof. Geikie, who held until recently the professor- 
ship of Geology at Edinburgh, and is now Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland, has had wide experience in practical geologi- 
cal work and in the teaching of his favorite science, 
and the advantages of this qualification show them- 
selves in the clear, interesting, and comprehensive 
treatment which characterize his text-book. The 
volume is based upon the article “Geology ” which 
appeared in the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1879; 
many sections have been greatly expanded in the vol- 
ume before us. 

The treatise may be commended both for the general 
reader and for the student, and has an excellence rare 
in English geological works: that of paying a due re- 
gard to geology of outside countries—particularly to 
America; for few English geologists have any adequate 
conception of the simplicity and grandeur of the ex- 
amples by which the principles of their science have 
been enforced on our side of the Atlantic. Professor 
Geikie’s visit to this country not long since gave him 
an opportunity of acquiring personal acquaintance 
with the structure of ourcontinent and the opinions 
and collections of our geologists. That he utilized 
the opportunity is shown in the text-book. 

The author has divided his subject into seven books ; 
1, Cosmical Aspects of Geology ; 2, Geognosy—the Ma- 
terials of the Earth ; 3, Dynamical Geology—the forces 
at work ; 4, Structural Geology—the Architecture of 
the Earth’s Crust; 5, Paleontology ; 6, Stratigraphical 


| Rext- Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikle, (New York; Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Geology; 7, Physiographical Geology. Why this last 
should be at all is not evident, and we believe it were 
better merged in the fourth book, where it evidently 
most properly belongs. Otherwise each partreceives its 
due share of attention, and each topic is well and 
clearly treated. Frequent references to the original 
authorities greatly increase the utility of the volumes. 
There are very numerous woodcuts, some of which 
are new, some borrowed, but all usefu! and valuable 
additions to the text. 

It would be inappropriate to enter bere into a de- 
tailed review of so large a volume, which covers se 
great a variety of topics. We will only add, therefore, 
in conclusion that the book is an authoritative and well- 
compo sed volume. 


The History of the United States. By George Bancroft; New 
edition; six volumes. Volume I. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) Bancroft’s great work has taken its place as one 
of the standard histories of the world, and no historian of the 
day is better known than its venerable and indefatigable 
author. It is a work which no thoughtful American can 
leave unread, and which ought to find a place in every library, 
private or public, in the country. It has been the reproach 
of Americans that they have known more of the history of 
England and Continental Europe than of their own country ; 
there are many indications that knowledge of our own 
Colonial and later history is becoming more widespread. A 
new edition of ‘* Bancroft’s History” has been greatly needed, 
and now appears in the most attractive and substantial form. 
The original edition was contained in twelve volumes, and 
was soextensive as to be beyond the reach of a multitude who 
greatly needed it. The new edition is to be published in six 
volumes and sold, in cloth, at $250 per volume. The books 
are substantially and handsomely bound ; the type large and 
clear, and nothing is left undove on the part of the publish- 
ers to make the work the most useful and servicable in the 
market. The other volumes will appear at short intervals. 
In the preface Mr. Bancroft notes some features of his 
work in ite new form. In this last revision, as in the first 
composition, it is the fixed purpose to secure perfect accuracy 
in the relation of facts, even to their details and their color- 
ing, and to keep truth clear from the clouds, however brill- 
iant, of conjecture and tradition. No well-founded criticism 
that has been seen, whether made here or abroad, witha 
good will or a bad one, has been neglected. The next aim is 
lucidity in the ordering of the narrative, so that the reader 
may follow the changes of public affairs in their connection, 
and with every page be carried forward in the story. There 
is no end to the difficulty in choosing language which will 
awaken in the reader the very same thought that was in the 
mind of the writer. In the form of expression, many revis- 
ions are hardly enough to assure strict correctness and pro- 
priety. Repetitions and redundancies have been removed ; 
greater precision has been sought for; the fitter word 
that offered itself accepted; and, without the surrender of 
the right of history to pronounce ite opinion, care has been 
taken never unduly to forestall the judgment of the reader, 
but to leave events, as they sweep onward, to speak their 
own condemnation or praise. 

—Talke and Stories about Heroes and Holidays. Short 
illustrated sermons to boys and girls by twenty-one preach- 
ers of the United States an! Great Britain. Edited by the 
Rev. W. F. Crafts. Lllustrated by Miss Lillian J. Brigham. 
(Funk & Wagonalls.) This is a very good collection of 
8, ecimens of the most approved modern method of sermons 
to children. Of this method The Christian Union has only 
to say here that itis a great deal better than none, and a 
great deal poorer than that which we trust the future will 
evolve. This method is one of literary manufacture: a text; 
three or four heads; one or two stories under eac!: head. ‘‘ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth while the 
evil days come not.” I. What? Remember. Story. If. Whom? 
Thy Creator. Story. Ill. When? Now. Story. [V. For evil 
days are coming. Story. ‘‘ As a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
1. What? A good soldier. Story. Il. Whose? Jesus Christ's. 
Story. One can manufacture such stories as these in outline 
as fast as hie pen can run across the paper. They depend 
waolly on the filling up. And this depends not on invention 
but on selection. It requires an eye for stories, and either 
a good memory or a good set of scrap-books. It muy be 
surmised that The Christian Union bas not a profound rey- 
erence for this kind of literature, as compared, for example, 
with the ‘‘ Rugby Sermons,” Jacob Abbott's ‘* Young Chris- 
tian,” or Krumuacher’s Parables,” or Bunyan's ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Itis indeed only a phase of that literary taste 
which is shown in a great deal of Sunday-Schoo! literature 
or church circles, and a great deal of non-Sunday-Schoo! lit- 
erature in circles considerably removed from churches. It 
would, however, be unjust to this book and to the preach- 
ers to children generally to represent them as all of this 
type. And even those that are of this type are very good of 
their kind. At all events, The Christian Union thinks so 
well of the book that it has already made some 
extracts from it, and recommends it here and now 
to parents for Sunday afternoon reading aloud, and 
to ministers who want to cultivate the power—a rare one—of 
preaching t» children. It will furnish them if not models of 
sermons, at least available illustrations, rendered more so by 
the index at the end. The pictures are not high art, but 
they will add to the interest of the book for the smaller chil- 
dren. 

The English People in its Three Homes : and other Lectures. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. (Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates.) These are Dr. Freeman's Historical 
Lectures as delivered in the United States last year. A good 
lecture never is and never can be a good magazine article. 
It must be verbose and repetitious or it is dry and uninterest- 
ing. The successful speaker myst know how to repeat the 
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same idea in different forms in order to fasten the idea in 
the minds of his auditors. He cannot drive the nail home 
with one blow of the hammer. But this repetitiousness be- 
comes wearisome to the reader. If he is a quiet thinker, 
he wants to catch the idea and go on ; if be is a slow one, he 
can re-peruse the single sentence at bis leisure and as often 
as he likes. This book, as a book, suffers from its origin. 
These chapters might have been very interesting as lectures, 
they are diffise as chapters; it seems to us that they must 
bave seemed so even as lectures. The English teacher is too 
slow for American pupils, certainly for American readers 
One does not need to read a doven pages to comprehend the 
idea that the English people migrated from the continent of 
Europe to England before they migrated from Eugland to 
America; por is the contrast between the unwrititen con- 
stitution of Great Britain and the written constitution 
of the United States so novel to Americans generally 
that it requires an entire lecture to familiarize their 
mind with the fact. There are some presentations of 
historical! truth which are fresh in these lectures. bat there 
is a great deal that is novel neither in fact nor in form of 
presentation. Pure gold they may be, but gold beaten out 
rather thin. 


Corea ; the Hermit Nation. By William Elliot Griffis. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) Without having been to 
Corea, Mr. Griftis draws upon his long Japanese residence, 
his acquaintance with the manners and customs of that kin- 
dred nation, and the testimony of native friends and of writ- 
ers upon the subject, to roduce sivgularly interesting and 
useful treatise upon the ‘‘ Land of Morning Calm,” as the 
Coreans poetically term their own country. Ilis purpose, as 
he states it, has been to give an outline of the history of the 
land and a glimpse at ita social and political life, without 
any embellishment or effort to reproduce an atmosphere 
which he has not himself experienced. What the book thus 
loses in picturesque glow it gains in literal accuracy and in 
thoee elements which make it valuable as an historical com- 
pendium. With such an insight as it affords into the life of 
the country Corea can no longer be called a hermit nation ; 
even if the recent treaties had not already thrown it open to 
the world. 


The Russian Empire. By John Geddie. (New York: 
T. Nelson & Son.) This interesting volume presents what 
might be called a topographical history of Russia, taking up 
the country, as it does, place by place, and giving a brief 
sketch of each promi: ent site. One derives in this way a 
singularly clear idea of the heterogeneous character of the 
Rassian people, the variations in their civilized life, and of 
the uncivilized elements which it still coptaina. The writer 
tells his story with remarkable vividness and picturesque 
power, and environs with a charm a subject which too many 
historians have made not even interestiog. 


The Golden Allar: Forms of Living Faith. By Joseph A. 
Seiss, D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This little 
volume, easily carried in the pocket, has that peculiar de- 
votional flavor which seems to be the special property of the 
liturgical churches. It contains some excellent collects and 
short prayers, and a selection of Christian promises. There 
is nothing to indicate its Lutheran origin except the liturgical 
flavor of which we have spoken, and the special devotioual 
formularies from Luther in the opening portion of the book. 
It is a book of purely personal devotion; as such, may be 
warmly recommended. 


Cupid M. D. A story by Augustus M. Swift. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) In this little book Mr. Swift em- 
phasizes the appalling and demoralizing effects of the opium 
habit. The scene is laid in England, and the victim of the 
habit, who has sense and courage enough to realize his dan- 
ger, places himself in a therapeutic institution for treatment. 
The account of hie strugles, his self-abasement, and his ulti- 
mate victory is powerfully anc naturally told; while the 
thread of romance which runs through the tale prevents it 
from becoming too purely a medical tract. 


Knocking about the Rockies. By Ernest Ingersoll. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Ingersoll, with whose pleas 
ing and popular +tyle the readers of The Christian Union 
are not unfamiliar, presents in this attractive volume a series 
of aketches of K »cky Mountain travel, chiefly undertaken in 
eonnection with the United States Geological Survey, between 
the years 1874 and IS77. Though he did not meet with 
any extraordinary adventures the narrative does net flag in 
interest, while his observations of Western life and character 
are always fresh and entertaining. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Professor George Ebers, the Orientalist and novelist, is 
partially paralyzed. 

—Funk & Wagoualls announce Meyer's ‘‘ Commentary on 
Acts” for immediate publicatiou. 

—‘* The New Abelard,” Mr. Robert Buchanan's latest novel, 
is said to deal with religious questions. 

—Mr. Stedman's essay on Emerson as a poet will appear 
in an early number of ‘* The Century.” 

—The last number of ‘‘ Littell’s Living Age” completes the 
155th volume o/f that excellent publication. 

—1,000 copies of Mr. Moses King’s edition of ‘*‘ The Con- 
cord Lectures on Philosophy ™ will be printed. 

—The latest issue in ‘‘ Harper's Franklin Square Library ” 
will be ‘‘The Dukesborough Tales,’ by Richard Malcolm 
Johnston. 

—It is reported from London that ‘‘ The Academy” is to 
be suspended and ‘*‘ The Atheneum " to be consolidated with 
another literary paper. 

—Mr. Joel Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus") has recently 
completed a sketch of life in the mountains of Georgia, 
which ‘* The Century” will publish in two or three parts 
under the title ‘‘ At Teague Poteet’s.” 


tian Union know as a bright and attractive writer, contrih- 
utes a suggestive article on *' American Civilization ™ to the 
January pumbes of the ** Unitarian Review.” 

—Casesell, Petter, Galpin & Co huve issued a new and very 
attractive edition of Farrar’+e Farly Days of Christianity 
in one volume. The work is timely ir view of the fact that 
our Sunday-schools are now studying the book of Acts. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son have ju-t publirbed Perot and 
Chipiez’ “‘ Histery of Artin Aneient Egypt,” a -cholarly and 
exhaustive work in two volumes tmaguificentiy Ulustrated 
and printed. The same publishers have issued Henry B. 
Suwith's ** Introduction to Christian Theology.” 

—Mr. Whittier is quoted by a writer in the February ** Har 
per" as saying that Hawthorne only once mentioned the 
** House of the Seven Gables” to bim: “and then be said 
the story was a)out half finished, and, to use hie own 
words,” continued Whittier, with a peculiar emile, *** it 
darkens damnably.” 

—The prosperity of the ‘Critic’ warrants its appearance 
hereafter as a week!y, a sigo of the times which we are very 
glad to notice. The * Critic,” although sometimes captious, 
is doing excellent service for our literature, and bas made 
itself so welcome as a fortnightly visitor that we shall he 
glad to see it every week hereafter. 

—Since the publication of *‘ A Transplanted Rose” there 
has been a good deal of speculation as to the authorship of 
that pungent satire on New York society, Mrs. Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop and Mrs. Burton N. Harrison being among 
the writers to whom the novel has been attributed. The 
story was written by Mrs. John Sherwood. 

—*' Harper's Magazine for February contains an article 
on ‘‘ German Political Leaders,” by Professor Herbert Tuttle, 
which is of the greatest interest at the presenttime. The 
illustrations to the article comprise portraits of the most em- 
inent statesmen and politicians of the empire, including 
Bismarck, Voao Moltke, and Von Puttkamer. 

—Hereafter the ‘‘ Union Signal,” published at the Bible 
House in this city, is to be the organ of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. This is a noble organ- 
ization doing a noble work, as the readers of The Christian 
Union have been told from time to time, and as many of 
them know from actual observation of its operations. The 
Union Signal” will doubtless give full and freeh informa- 
tion to all those who desire to keep well-informed concern- 
ing the N. W. C. T. U. 

—A Boston correspondent of the Worcester, Mues., 
says: ‘It excites no little comment in literary circles that 
William Wetmore Story, whose ancestry is so identified with 
Massachusetts, himself a graduate of Harvard, and who has 
given sculptured form to Edward Everett, James Russel! 
Lowell, Josiah Quincy, George Peabody, and General Pree- 
cott, of Bunker Hil! fame, should give New Yo’k and Wash- 
ington the preference on his visits to this country. It was 
the same on the occasion of his last visit, in 1875. The pres- 
ent winter he has been delighting private circles in the two 
last-mentioned capitals by readings of his own works.” 

—Just now, when trashy literature is atthe flood and con- 
tinues to circulate enormously in spite of denunciations and 
criticiams, euch a success as has been made with ** Good 
Cheer,” published at Greenfield, Mase., is really a welcome 
sign. Here is a well-printed sheet issued monthly at the low 
price of fifty centa a year. The January number, which 
may be taken as a fair epecimen of the general excelleace and 
character of the paper, contains, among other good things, a 
characteristic poem by Paul rlamilton Hayne and a story by 
Adelaide Skeel. All the matter is of excellent quality. and yet 
so entertaining in its form and sold at so low 4 price that 
** Good Cheer’’ comes fairly into competition with the trashy 
papers of the day. We cannt have too many papers of 
this class, provided they keep up to this standard; they wil, 
furnish the true antidote for the poison which printing 
presses are sending out over the whole country. 

—‘* Ephemerides, or the Days of the Year 1883. An Auntiente 
Annualle,” compiled by Mr. Edward Walford, M. A., ed- 
ited by the ‘** Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer,” is 
the first rumber of a book which undertakes, successfully, 
it may be added, to reproduce the style of printing in vogue 
in the sixteenth century, when the decorative designs of the 
artist occupied fully as much of the page as the work of the 
writer. There are in the present work fac-similes of de- 
signs by Holbein used in Erasmus Greek Testament; desigus 
taken from a Booke of Hoars, Paris, 1525, and other works 
bearing date, Basle, 1561, and Lyons, 1550 The paper used 
was specially manufactured in Holland by the old hand-made 
process in imitation of that used four centuries ago. The 
contents comprise the general characteristics « f an almanac, 
but so judiciously edited and so happily supplemented and 
embellished with ‘‘ Curious, profytable, and entertayninge 
matters,” as to be a unique and really valuable work. We 
hope it will meet with the encouragement necessary to 
secure its publication annually. 

** Life,” the new paper conducted by young Harvard men 
in New York, made ita first appearance last week and 
creates a pleasant impression on an introduction. Various 
topics, social, literary, dramatic, and political, receive atten- 
tion, and are treated in a sprightly, graceful, and humorous 
style entertaining to the general reader, and specially to the 
club lounger and seciety man who has leisure to keep up 
with the gossip of the atreet, the club, and the drawing- 
room. The paper does not indeed aspire beyond this, and it 
may be said to fairly fulfill ite aim. The drawings are simi- 
lar to those in the Harvard ‘‘ Lampoon,” and the Columbia 
‘* Spectator,”’ while there is also a full page of Gray-Park- 
er’s excellent work, who indeed promises to become the 
American Du Maurier. There is also an excellent cartoon by 
F. G. Atwood, who did so much fer the *‘ Lampoon,” and 
the cover-design is by J. A. Mitchell, whose clever ‘‘ Summer 
School of Philosophy at Mount Desert” is one of the vest of 
the entertaining social stories that have appeared within 
three or four years past. 
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(Any sabecriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc The Ubriat'«; 
Union, accompanied with a postage «tamp, wil! receive a reply e! 
hrongh the colnmne of the paper or by personal letter. The an-«e 
wil) be given promptly practicabie.! 


We every week receive Gnonymous letters with postage 
stamps inclosed. In case of anonymous inquiries no postage 
stamp is asked for. We ask the stamp only to enable us to 
answer the qnestion personaliy in those rumerones cases ip 
which either the subject matter nor the pressure on our 
columns renderas public answer undesirable or impractic- 
able. Send your addrese; not for publication, but for our 
convenience and your 


Will you please tell me‘Nwbether the property qualification was 
abolished in Khode Island « fier the “ Dorr Rehe'lion,” and 
whether at the present day any State res that a man shal! hold 
a given amount of property before he can be elected Governor? If 
there are such States, which are they? What ie the amourt of 
property required ? M. M. M. 

Mananoy Crry, Sch’! Co., Pa. 

Under the old English charter, derived from King Charles 
If., the suffrage in Rhode Island was limited to freeholders, 
that is, to those who owned real estate to the value of at 
least #154, and their oldest sons. This charter continued 
until 1842, when it was replaced by the present constitution. 
Under this conetitution, all persons of American birth who 
have resided in the State two years, and six months in the 
town where they desire to vote, who are registered and have 
paid a registry tax of one dolla r the benefit of the school 
fund, may vote for Governor and all genera) officers, and 
upor. all questions save that of geseral or specific taxation. All 
persons of American birth who pay a tax upon real or per- 
sonal property, and all nataralized foreignera who own ut 
least $154 of real estate, may vote upon all questions, with- 
out payment of the registry tax. Any person entitlec to 
vote as above is cligible to the office of Governor, or any 
office in the gift of the State. We caunot answer in 4 para- 
graph as to al! the States in the Union. 


Conld you please give me information as to how a young man 
can learn the detective business. 

Inclosed please find stamp to reply by letter. Answer as soon as 
convenient. W. EL O. 

We would not advise any young man to become a detec- 
tive. With one or two exceptions, the detective agencies are 
disreputable. And in order to compete with theae men an 
honest man would be obliged to sink himself so low as to 
lose all self-respect. 

The practices of the modern detective in this country, in 
fraternizing with criminals, frequenting the lowest resorts, 
drinking and carousing with the lowest creatures, have 
brought a just odium upon what otherwise would te a laud- 
able and proper enterprise. 

Many merchants who are obiiged to employ detectives will 
tell you that these men work for money; that they will 
bleed their employer until he will pay out no more, and then 
they will turn areund and betray him to the very criminal, 
with whom perhaps they have divided the spoil. 

Was Christ a Saviour in the Gospel senee when he sald to the 
thief * To-day shalt thou,” etc.? Whatdid he mean by paradise? 
Did the thief ask for mercy? Was not the request of “ kingdom” 
selfish and secular? 

Makion, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Paradise in the Jewish thought represented a temporary 
abode of the blessed while awaiting the day of judgment. 
The penitence and faith of the thief were crude and simple 
but they were genuine. The New Testament affords no more 
beautiful illustration of these qualities or acts than this inci- 
dent: & pagan in the last hours feeling the strange isfluence 
of Christ's personality, and while all else were jeering and 
jesting, rebuking his companion, confessing himself justly 
punished, and asking the interposition of the dying One at bis 
side. 


Will you please explain briefly the petition in the Lord’s prayer, 
“ Lead us not into temptation,” so that achild twelve or fifteen 
years old may understand it? The child aske, ** Does God tempt ua? 
I thought only evil things could do that.” TEACHER. 

God does not tempt us, but he leads us along in our course 
in life, and when we pray “lead us not into temptation ™ 
we ask him so to lead us as to make the temptations few and 
easy to be borne. If a mother sends her child to school 
where she meets irritating company the mother does not 
tempt her to be angry. But the child may properly enough 
say ‘‘ Please do not send me to that achool, because L—— 
goes there, and she vexes me so that I cannot keep my 
temper.” She asks her mother not to lead her into 
temptation. 


Please inform me through the columns o° your paper whether 
there has ever been a succeseful invention whereby music, with its 
numerous intricacies, may be recorded any quicker than can be 
done with pen and ink. If so, is it much used? T. L. D. 

We believe there is an invention for writing music as it is 
played upon the piano, but we do not think it has ever beeu 


used by composers. 


In asing the Adams & Westlake and other oil-stoves, however 
carefully managed, it is found that they give a sensation of “ heavi- 
ness ” in the air, almost amounting toasmell. I suppose one could 
be aecustomed to it, bat do you think it Las any pernicious effects 
upon persons spending their time in such a room? 

We think not; have known the stoves to be extensively 
used, and never heard of any injury. 


‘* W. H. B.”—The only regular publication of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons is the Plymouth Pulpit "’ ; his evening sermons 
are not ordinarily published. 


“8. M. 8."—The best biographical encyclopedia is Thom- 
as’s ‘‘ Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography,” published by 
Li ppincott &Co.; two volumes. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


a“ ET the shoemaker stick to his last.” Yes, that 

is good advice—only sometimes a little cruel. 
A shoemaker whistles and pounds away on his lap- 
stone, but now and then he lifts his eye from his work 
and looks over the corn rows of his neighbor farmer. 
Shoemaker though he is, he thinks he knows whether 
those corn rows are straight or not, and whether the 
corn is yellow or bas the dark green of promising 
thrift. He cannot very well help forming an opinion 
about such matters, and he is not aware of any law to 
prevent his expression of his opinion. 

It is acommonplace of wisdom that indirect is often 
better than direct vision Sometimes someone out- 
side a guild sees sharper into some element of its 
mystery than its own members do. 

I have known a farmer to win an important case in 
court against the advice of his attorney, though the 
latter was a man of professional maturity and experi- 
ence. Weall gain in vision fromside lights, and there 
is no profession which is out of the range of possibil- 
ity of valuable suggestion from some other. 

Iam indebted to your Bloomfield, lowa, correspon- 
dent for some help on my ‘‘ Question in Temperance.” 
I should give some of my sentences a different cast 
under the light of his criticism. Yet I am not con- 
vinced that the main drift of my articie is met and 
turned ; to wit, that nothing essentially to the advan- 
tage of the temperance cause in Iowa, or in any other 
State, has been gained by a prohibitory constitutional 
amendment. 

Being a minister I did not have !egal helps by me 
but wrote out of the general knowledge or impres- 
sions, which mencommonly pick up. After reading 
Mr. Steckel’s reply to my ‘‘question,” it so happened 
that almost the next thing my eye fell on was an article 
in the ‘‘North American Review,” by Governor Sher- 
man of Iowa, on the new constitutional provision of 
that State. The first sentence of the Governor’s article 
contains a statement of the new amendment, I take it 
to be in its entirety, put thus: 

‘*No person shall manufacture for sale, as a bever- 
age, any intoxicating liquor whatever, including ale, 
wine, and beer.” 

The matter proves to be justas I supposed. That pro- 
vision does not execute itself. It awaits some legisla- 
tive action to enforce it. I see the Governor queries 
whether existing temperance statutes apply to it. If 
they do, they will go only their own length, and that 
was measured before the amendment was adopted. If 
they do not, then new statutes executory are to be 
passed. That leaves the matter, I think, where I found 
and left it: the practical executive force inhering in 
an act of the Legislature, which act can be passed as 
well without as with a constitutional provision. 

1 think we heard here after the amendment wag 
adopted that there was some intent in Iowa to call the 
Legislature togetber to pass an enforcing act. I have 
not been in Iows, but I do not believe that sheriffs are 
going about in that State seizing stocks of liquors, and 
closing saloons, with that constituticnal provision as 
their writ. 

In one sense it may be said that such an amendment 
does no harm, but there is a way in which it does ; 
a campaign to carry it discharges a certain amount 
of public interest in the subject which you can neither 
hold nor gather to so high a head again until after 
some lapse of time.. I think the elections this Fall 
proved that fact The history of the temperance move- 
ment proves it. In two years we are to have a Pres- 
idential election. You cannot hold the public mind to 
the temperance question under the adumbration of that 
election. Wisdom in temperance, in view of such 
facts, would seem to be, when the public force can be 
turned on the question, to turn it on the most direct 
working pcint ; one that will raise the fewest possible 
problems out cf law or for legislation. After all that 
has been done in lowa the Governor of that State does 
not seem to know how that new amendment stands 
with reference to enforcing legislation. While the 
temperance force is finding that out much may happen. 
It may take a long while to find it out, for the liquor 
interest is fertile in resource in protracting litigation. 

Now that that Iowa amendment is under my eye, I 
want to express an opinion about it; it is the opinion 
of a—well—a farmer, a minister, a shoemaker lifting 
his eye from his last. I will stipulate that the opinion 
shall not be binding upon the court of last resort in 
Iowa. The opinion is this: that that amendment 
will be found to have no direct effect upon the 
manufacture of liquors or upon the wholesale trade 
in liquors except to protect them. Its fatal defect is 
in its limiting clause ‘‘asa beverage.” The legisla- 
ture that attempts to enforce the provisions of that 
amendment will find itself confined to dealing with 
the retail tippling business. That matter was in the 
power of the legislature before. So again we come 
to a point where we see that nothing has been 
gained; it may be, much lost. 


Whether broader powers over the liquor business 
than this amendment gives stil] survive to the Legis- 
lature is a question by itself. If they do, no thanks to 
the amendment for them. 

But the shoemaker will return to his last. I think 
I can find something which my own profession as a 
minister sugg<sts to me as wisdom pertinent to the 
matter at hand : 

Which of yuu, intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he have 
sufficient to finish it? Lest haply, after he has laid 
the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that be 
hold it begin to mock him, saying, This man began to 
build and was not able to finish. Or what king, going 
to make war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and consulteth whether he be able with ten thou- 
sand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ?” 

Which writing seems to convey the instruction that 
important action should be well considered before 
entered upon. The good temperance people of the 
State of Ohio thought it would |e a remarkably fine 
thing to puta provision in their State Constitution 
prohibiting the granting of licenses. They got it in, 
and the consequence was free rum. Now all they 
want is to get rid of that provision in their Constitu- 
tion. Sparrowgrass had a dog which scratched all 
night to get in the house, and then scratched all the 
next night to get out. I presume the temperance 
people of Ohio took legal advice before this action 
was taken. If they did, the next time it would be well 
for them to submit their plans to a junto of cobblers. 
I am sure I wish it did not so seem; but the most of 
the work in constitutional prohibitory amendments 
does seem to me, in the gentle phrase of Brother 
Carlyle, to be an ‘‘amorpnous botch.” 

C. Caverno, 

LOMBARD, Ill. 


A SUNRISE PRAYER-MEETING. 
By E. H. 


N the little New England town of M—— still sur- 
vives an old custom of opening the new year with 
a ‘‘ Sunrise Prayer-meeting.” 

It is precisely what the name indicates ; a church 
prayer-meeting held at sunrise on the morning of New 
Year’s day. However bleak and cheerless the morn, 
behind whatever clouds lies his dawning, the New 
Year’s sun finds a little cluster of the faithful in the 
old conference room. There is an element of sturdy 
strength and cheer in the gathering under the most 
adverse circumstances, but to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of the custom one needs to be present on 
one of the rare days of brilliant sun and bated cold 
that, in the most trying winters, do at times surprise 


us. 
On such a one the whole town is astir, and at the 


call of the church-bell little groups of people may be 
seen coming from all directions. Follow them across 
the green, past the row of old farm-houses at the 
hitching-posts, up the pretty church-yard, and enter- 
ing the low door, take your place with the worshiping 
people. The pastor is offering his opening prayer, and 
you wait a little near the door, not to break the hushed 
silenee with your steps, in a little group of other late- 
comers. 

Although the daylight outside was bright about 
you, the level rays of the early sun have not yet en- 
tered the high narrow windows, and the shadowa are 
still deep in the room save where a single lamp lights 
the page of an open Bible, and the prayer-uplifted 
face above it. Over the bowed heads, in voice a little 
shaken with its weight of fervor, ascends the petition 
for grace to live aright the coming year. 

The prayer is done. Room is made for the new- 
comers on the already well-filled benches, and the 
cabinet-organ plays the strain of a familiar ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymn.’’ I doubtif you stop just now to note its lit- 
erary or musical defects. It has a tender refrain, and 
you join in it with hearty enjoyment, too. 

Bible-reading follows ; a chapter fitly chosen; a few 
earnest words are spoken by the pastor, and the meet- 
ing is ‘‘open tothe brethren.” As the man of God 
speaks to his people you mark the peculiar refinement 
of a strong and somewhat rugged countenance, that 
comes with advancing years and silver-powdered hair, 
and rejoice that the hankering for change has merci- 
fully spared this spot, and here, at least, must still be 
some who are blessed in marriage vows by the same 
voice which pronounced their christening. There are 
no pauses: in one part of the room and another men 
arise in quick succession, each with some word of test- 
imony or appeal; of rude utterance often, mostly in 
stereotyped phrases, that will at times have a sound of 
insincerity and cant to best intentioned ears. It strikes 
you now for the first time, perhaps, that speech falling 
into these well-worn grooves oftentimes expresses as 
much of genuine feeling as is carried in the improved 
vehicles of thought which a broader culture provides. 
You may even pursue this little private meditation so 


far as to recall Carlyle’s doctrine that onlv the sincere, 
true thing secures devoted following, and even so, 
these trite phrases must at first have borne some pe- 
culiar fitness to have so incorporated themselves with 
the utterances of religious experience. You rouse 
again to better attention to the speakers. They are of 
all ages, from mere boys to gray-haired men; and 
among those who listen are many faces to draw a 
second glance. Here is one which cannot be mistaken, 
that of a mother in Israel; the embodimentof a peace 
that comes only after storms safely passed. There a 
girl, young, strong, eager for the life before her; and 
on the same bench a beautiful young face, whose reso- 
lute cheer makes your own heart ache when an upn- 
guarded moment reveals it the brave frontlet of one 
in the thick of life’s battle. There are many such re- 
vealings as the anniversary recalls to each the grief as 
well as the joy of the year past. As the hour passes 
other hymns are sung. A little note is read by the 
pastor bearing to those assembled New Year’s greeting 
from the senior deacon of the church, whose infirmi- 
ties have so increased that he has now for some weeks 
been shut away from social intercourse. Heis a man of 
the old Puritan type, of those who in their stern menta 

fiber had some chord answering strongly to the majesty 
of Old Testament imagery. It was something to be 
remembered to have heard his ‘‘O Lord! hasten on 
the time when the church militant shall become the 
church triumphant.” Finally the whole assembly re- 
peat together the Twenty-third Psalm, then the Lord’s 
Prayer. Again the little organ sounds, and, all rising 
(the full glow of belated sunshine flooding the room at 
last), join heart and voice in ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me.” 

If you linger a little after the benediction is pro- 
nounced you may share the hand-clasp and cordial 
“‘Happy New Year” everywhere around you, or find 
yourself borne off by some eager friend to her late 
breakfast table. If near enough to the parsonage, it 
may be while still enjoying that repast the minister 
and his wife will drop in upon you as they make a 
hasty circuit of the neighborhood to carry New Year’s 
cheer to infirm and invalid stayers at home. 

Having traveled so far in the ways of these country- 
folk, if you do not enter into the year lying before you 
strengthened for whatever it may bring, and as much 
as lieth in you in charity with all men, you have some- 
how failed utterly to extract its rightful flavor from 
this sunrise prayer-meeting. 


YOKED WITH UNBELIEVERS. 


In times of persecution the lines are clear and defined, and 
Christians are known, for it costs scmething to be a Chris- 
tian. But when religion walks in silver slippers, as Bun- 
yan says, and it is rather reputable than otherwise to be in 
the churches, and when many are so moral and good that 
they can hardly be distinguished from Christians, can you 
draw the line? 

Some instructions are very clear: ‘‘ Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers,” etc., etc. ‘* What portion hath a 
believer with an unbeliever ?” as it reads in the New Version- 
If this language means anything, it must mean that a Chris- 
tian must not marry one who is not a Christian, and that it 
would be wiserin one’s business relations to have one’s in- 
terests bound up with those of Christian men. 

To this there may be the usual objection that there are 
hypocrites in the church and good men ont of it. Yet the 
rule is clear. And in the good time coming Christian people 
will see it clearly. As to marriage, many might say, as one 
who had borne the ordeal, in a sudden burst of frankness: 
**The fact is, a Christian should not marry one who is not 
such.” 

A mother said, ‘0, when you have many daughters 
you cannot be so particular.” But was it necessary that the 
daughters should marry? Was it not more needful that they 
obey? The result looks like it. How can there be true 
sympathy where there is variance on the one great question 
of life? 

Again, a Christian man was warned. Is it wise to go into 
parnership with Mr. X.? He is honest, honorable, but he is 
not a believer. The Lord promises him no blessing, it may 
be that he needs discipline. adversity, if he is to be saved. 
**How can two walk together, except they be agreed ?” 

The business went on, and was reasonably prosperous, 
but the man had no conscience, and demanded ‘‘the tale of 
the brick,” and ground out the life of the other from sheer 
selfishness. It was not dishonest, it was merely hard. To 
be sure, many Christian men are hard; there is a difference 
in nature and constitution. Still, you have more hold on a 
man with a conscience. 

We verily believe that in the good time coming men will 
really believe the Bible, and will ‘‘ discern between him that 
feareth God and him that feareth him not.” Settle the 
question beforehand, and do not wait till the time of trial 
comes, for the Judgment and the conscience should be un- 
biased. 


One who has lived long enough in the world to lose the 
glamour of youth and hope sees these things more clearly. 


Dorcas, 


And the plain, clear texts and warnings can not be mis- 
understood, if received by asimple and honest heart. It 
may be hard, (you say itis!) but we never supposed that 
the way of life was any other but strait and narrow, or i 
the way of self denial easy and smooth. ‘‘Even Christ 
ans not himself.” Then it is not for a day or a year. (’ r 
ty eo and this is the school. Whether things all 
' suit us in is not the question. 
Shall we gain the life? 
| 


Jan. 18, 1883. 
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by President Lincoln.’ 


Poems 
By E. C. Stedman, K. H. Stoddard, E. W, 
Gosee, Joaquin Miller, Joha Vance Cheney, 
Philip Bourke Marston, and others. 


The Departments, 

there ure interesting editorials in ‘‘ Topics of 
the Time"; reviews of recent books in ‘ Lit- 
erature ;" suggestive articles in ‘‘Home and 
Society"; reports of the latest inventions in 
World's Work”; and entertaining 
prose und verse in ** Bric-a-Brac,” including 
admirable parody on Swinburne, by Helen 
Gray Cone. 

Price, 35 Cents a Nompgr, $4 00 a Year. 

$300 mili pay for a nine months’ subscription, 
beginning with this number, and including ali of 
W. D Howeils’s novel. For $1.00 we send the three 
back numbers already issued in tais volume, con- 
taining firet chapters of * The Led-Horee Claim,” 
and that renerkable series of papers, * The Chris 
tian League of Connecticut,” complete. 

All dealers sell numbers and take subecrip- 
tions, or remittances may he made direct to 

THE, CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


$6.75 FOR A $100 S. S. LIBRARY. 


pat ep in pampolet corers, wire 
stitebed. ight aud Orxibie wi! positively outlast most expeae 
Boeks ready catalogued and sumbered: iv 


Over three million solt. (710 issued—whole for $11.48. 
books. Sawple db ok and pastionlare, 
Tem boots, tnciudiog Bible Dictionary. 
Cempendiam of Teaching. ete., books worth The. te § 50 cack 
PER YEAR MONTHLY 8. 8. PAPERS 
C. whee beaght la low of wa or 
mere 
weerly per primary weekly 
Lessee Beips, with musts, patent oid 
combination. te slag as 
The cele 
with Concordance, Bible Dietlesary. Encrele 
tables, maps. 
pages, gilt edges, s'roug for $1.50. Bess kid lined, 
Bexibic. pretestion edges, sewed, e., postpaid. 
eent packs fer 2éc. Ten ANTHE Sample pack 
EM BOOK 
om vine, choice 
ANTH abivst writers eleven edi:ions seid. 
Price per doa postage extra 5 cents cach, 
tops, full ectaves, four sete of reeds (ae 
clasee!), large volume, rieh aad po wer- 
correct te latest eurvey. Old Testament 
MAPS. ed New Testament Palestine, aad Trav- 
SONG BOOK. church aad Sunday-echeel: 
83 piece. words aad music 
ote) Catalogue fr 
DAVID cook, Adams 5t., Chicago. 


$1 10 FOR A $10 TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 
whele ton 10; singly, ibe. each: five each. 
oan ere of the One 

fac PER “YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES. 

ete... most complete \eschers’ extant; 
REWARD CA RDS, Three 
be. 

$35 SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGAN. 
ful, la est improvements, Sead fer particu ars. 

> of = Paul On eloth, Week; om cloth 

each 
5c. ®and tunes stro per postage 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 393) 


FOR FEBRUARY 


The Frozen Fountain, 
Frontispiece Engraving from H. Boren. 
TON's Royal Academy Picture ; 
The Wiid Welsh Coast, 


By Wirt Sikes. Illustrated by Hakny Fenn ; 


The Local Associations of Whit- 
tier’s Poems, 
By Gsonor Waite. I!ustrated; 


German Political Leaders. 
By Professor TUTTLE. !!lustrated ; 


Artist Strolis in Holland-—Il. 
By H BeveurTon. Illustrated by 
TON and ABBEY; 
Our Birds and their Poets, 
By Putt. Rosinson ; 


Maryland andthe Far South in 
the Colonial Period, 
By Joun Fieke; 


Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Cons ance Fentruors 
Ll'ustrated by Faspenicks ; 
SHANDON BELLS, by Wiittam Brack. 
lustrated by WItLLiamM SMALL; 
Short Stories: 
THE SEQUEL TO AN OLD ROMANCE, by Ean- 
NEST INGER-OLL 
EUGENIE’S FETE-DAY, by 4 ; 


Poems 
By Exizasetea Juua K 
Dorr, and M. V. Moors ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Winter Gayeties of the Metropoli#.—Tenny- 
son’s New Drama.—Mrs. Child's Letters. 
late Anthony Trollope ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s  rawer. 
Reminiscences of Thurlow Weed.—Experience of 
a Pioneer Family.—-Negro Songs and Sermona. 
—An Epitaph.—The Modern David (Launxa D 
Nicwo es), lilustrated. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Vear: 


MAGAZINE...... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.,. 
The THREE above pulb.ications., lv ww 
Any TWO above coe 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG OO 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 32 


Numbers)........... 
Index te to 6). 8vo., 
Cloth... = 400 


States or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel | 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
Fall liet of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished yratuitousiy on application to 
Hagres & Subscription Price, per 
Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


HARPERS’ CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. Y, 


EST TEACHERS, 
Americas and Forvign. 

For every department of instruction, iow or hi«h. 
premptly provided for Schools, Ooi eges. 
Otreulars cf good schools, with intellig no advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postaze. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M_., Secretary, 
7 East ith St, near Sth Ave., N. Y 


VHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 

A select — boarding schoo for boys. Es 

tablished in looatio ocation secures rare 
from ‘and village it fuences, with 
excellent exercise and safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
, skating and ——p on the Lake, and absolute 
om from malaria t bas « wood ympasium 
ounds. It offers preparation of the 
kind, for college or business, with the 
cultivated ay home. 


W. 0, WILLOOX, A. M.. Peekakil, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIIL., No. 3. 


Gublisher’s Pepartment. 
a New York, Jan. 18, 1883. 


A WORD FOR OUR READERS. 


One of the things which it is impossi- 
ble for us to do in our work, and which 
we regret more than anything else, is 
our inability to write a letter to each one 
of our subscribers in reply to their 
yearly, and often more frequent, com- 
munications. 

At this season of the year, especially, 
we receive hundreds of letters weekly 
which contain the kindest expressions 
and wishes for The Christian Union. 

We have to take this opportunity to 
thank our readers who have sent in their 
renewals for January, for the evidence 
that their letters afford of [friendship 
toward The Christian Union ; and we are 
prompted to give some of these letters 
herewith, because we feel that they must 
be letters of interest not only to us, but 
to other subscribers in every part of the 
country whose thoughts and interests, 
by the weekly visit of The Christian 
Union, are directed toward the same 
objects. 

I like the Union so weil that I have desired fora 
long time to have my pastor read it, and not feel- 
ing willing to part with my copy I have decided to 
subscribe for it forhim. So you will please, for 
the inclosed $2.50 (which is, I believe, your price to 
ministere), send The Christian Union for 1883, com- 
mencing with the first number of the year, to Rev. 
— — —. We are Methodists, but that does 
net matter, the Union is good enough for Metho- 
dists or any other denomination, and it grows bet- 
ter every year. 

Yours reapectfuliy, 
We want to make The Christian Union 


a paper for every denomination. 


l trouble you again to renew the subscription to 
Mire I did not feel that I could send the 
paper another year, but find they enjoy it greatly. 
I send my own paper to another invalid, 

Yours truly, 


The Christian Union ie all you represent it to be, 
and more. It has been asource of much comfort 
to me. Yours truly, ‘a 


Please find inclored my check for $7 to renew my 
subscriptions to The Christian Union and the 
**Century Magazine.’’ Mave had both for a num- 
ber of years. Did think I would discontinue them 
for a time, but the more I think of it the more of a 
eacrifice it seems, and have decided to economize 
in some other way. 


We are glad to share so good a cma 
ment with so good a periodical as the 


“Century.” 


It ie a sore trial for me to be parted from The 
Christian Union. Yours truly, 


I cannot find my daily bread outside of the 
Christian Union. Yours truly, 

1 am sorry no one has told you that we Western 
ministers do not get New York salaries. Our 
willingness to pay $3 00 for the Christian Union out 
of our seonty means is certainly evidence of our 
appreciation of it, and must be very gratifying to 
you. Isincerely trust you will not incur Jas. v. 


Our personal letter, we hope, has re- 
strained the application of James v. 
Although we give the Christian Union to 
clergymen for $2 50, we hope to make it 
worth not only $3.00, but perhaps three 
times three to every minister in the 
country. 

Your paper has been in my family ten years, and 
my aged father thinks he cannot do without it. 

Youre truly, 


Ithink a great deal of your paper, and receive 
much help from it weekly. Hoping this 
will set matters right and the paper continue a 
biessing. Yoars truly, 

My dear mother, whose name has stood upon 
your liet from the first iseue of your paper, has 
gone from us. I send mv name in place of her re- 
newal. Allow me to add that the paper has always 
been highly prized as a valued friend from which 
we would not be parted were it to cost twice as 
much. It has now become not only a feast of 
good things intellectually, but a real help in bearing 
life’s bardens e¢heerfully. May the New Year 
bring you great saccess. Yours truly, 


I have taken the paper for anumberof years, 
and I find it so good it is now a necesssity. I[ mus; 
it. Yours truly, oe 


My subscription to The Christian Union ends this 
week. I am obliged to say I must discontinue it. 
I have been a subscriber for over twe've years and 
several years I paid for two copies, but now I can- 


not afford to pay for one. I have received no salary 
since last August. . . . Itis with great pain I 
write this, for I have looked for the C. U. as for 
my food. I have liked ite epirit and matter, and 
nothing but stern necessity compels me to atop it. 
I wish you success though I am unable to contrib- 


ute to it. Yours truly, 


We assure the writers of these good 
letters, as well as all our other readers, 
that such expressions of appreciation, 
although we cannot give them personal 
answers, receive a hearty welcome. 
They encourage us to make still greater 
efforts to provide a model family paper 
for our subscribers. 


One ef the institutions of Chicago is the 
Kindergarten Normal and Training Depart- 
ment, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association. Miss Ross, 
who has charge of the work, has had 
ample and thorouga preparation in the 
practical management of Kindergar- 
tens, and knews the qualifications which 
successful kindergarten teachers must pos- 
sess. Applicants for admission to the class 
must be eighteen years old; a good common 
schoo! education is an imperative requirement, 
and a higher education is very desirable. An 
applicant is expected to remain until she has 
completed a course of instruction and to give 
the association the refusal of ber services at a 
fair salary for at least ove year after gradua- 
tion. Students are expected to practice each 
morning from nine to twelve during the time 
they are in normal trainjng in one of the free 
kindergartens of the association ; to furnish 
their own books, stationary and kindergarten 
material at a cost of from fifteen to twenty 
dollars, and there will be no other expense 
except for board. Some features of the class 
are the emphasis laid on the Bible and tem- 
perance work in the kindergartens, the fact 
that its object is to benefit the unfortunate 
and indigent children, and that the only 
ladies desired as pupils are those who 
are interested in mission work for children 
and willing to labor for and with them. 
Address the Association, 175 Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASE OBSERVE. 


All complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
received, and not to us. We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 


A FAVORITE PAPER. 


For jadicious editing, select and popular | 


contributors, and sprightly and entertaining | 


reading, the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” of Bos- 
ton, has no superior among the family pa- 
pers. 1t has nearly three hundred thousand 
subscribers, and unquestionably merits its 


great success. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. WM. P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., 
says: ‘I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, 
who was a hard student, for wakefulness, 
extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it 
has been of great benefit to him.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor prevents the bair from qusnins 
restores «ray hair to its original colo1. 


Clergymen, speakers, and acto find 
Cherry Pectoral improves and the 
vl 


Ceughe. Brown's Baoncuiat Trocugs will 


hing, giving relief 


Fine White Gold Corde, name on, 10c. Sam- 
3 ple Book 26c. M. SHAW & Oo., Jersey City, N.J. 


FOR ROUGH SKIN and 
Freckles use CASW MASSEY & 
DERMA. 1.121 Broadway and 578 Sth Ave. 


For Asthma, a Ng Disorders, us 
Brown's Bronchia! be proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. Sold only in boxes 


MELO- 


“EMPLOYMENT FOR THE BLIND.’ 


A limited mumber of young men from 18 
to 25 years of age, who have lost their 
eyesight and who may have a desire to 
learn a trade which will enable them to 
earn @ livelihood, may address, 


D. M. SELLEG, Newburgh, N. Y. 


“WANTS.” 


scribers will beinserted for 15 cents agale 


Wanted—Avc py of the “ New English Read- 
er,”’ such as our grandparents used fifty years ago. 
Address, with price, W. H. Wilmot, Lawn Ridge, 
Ils. 


For Sale—Dictionary of Terms and Phrases 
used in American or English jurispradence. By 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. See The Christian 
Union of February 11, 1880, Address, the Kev. F. 
Parker, North Craftebury, Vt. 


Fer Sale.—Two large farms, suitable for stock- 
raising, dairy, or general farming purposes. Land 
in fine cendition, good orchard and woodland on 
each place, One is situate between New Branewick 
and Bound Brook, the other between New Bruns- 
wick and Metuchin. Would also sel! a Jarge dwell- 
ing im city limite; considered one of the best built 
houses inthe State. Ten acres ground, partially 
improved. Address A. D. A., Box 190, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


For Sale.—Colt shot-gun, breechloader, 12 
gauge, Thy Ibe. ; Just from the mint,” and specially 
selected at that; extra strong and close shooter ; 
worth $75, will take $60. Also a Bickford Knitting 
Machine, good cordition; cost $32, wil! sel! for $16. 
Sold for lack of use. Both gun and knitter are bar- 
gaine, Address W. M. H., 712 Market Street, Phil- 
ade!phia, Pa. 

Wanted--Ladies wishing to make pocket-money 
by the sale of a beautifal and fast-selling novelty to 
address Alpha, 117 South Eighth Street, Richmond, 
Ind. Excellent sale at church fairs and bazaars of 
any kind. 


For Sale —500 good, thrifty Black Walnut 

trees, two, three and four years old, packed and 
placed on the cars at five, eight and ten cents per 
tree. Address, W. E. French, Millers Corners, 
Ont. Co., V.Y. 
QKansas Wheat Land.—A very choice tract 
160 acres, in Reno Co., will be sold for $8 cash, or 
$10 half cash, half long time at 7 per cent. School 
close by, good neighborhood. Rare chance to get 
a fine farm.—H. M. Oaae, Atiantic, lowa 

Florida.—Many people would have homes in 
Florida, and ali would like to own an orange grove. 
Send 25 cents forthe new pamphiet, * Facts and 
Figures about Orange Culture,” which clearly de- 
monstrates from actual experience the large profits 
of the orange industry, and explains how every 
body can own a grove.—Addreas C. L. Porter, Lake 
Weir, Fila. 

Por Sale—The residence of the late 8. B. Lud- 
low, known as *‘ Idle Wild,” at Oswego, N. Y.; 15 
acres attached if desired. Fitted for summer or 
pormenens residence. Terms to suit. Address 

Harmon, Orwewo, N. Y. 

THE BEST BOTANY FOR STUDENTS & AMATEURS IS 
DR. A. WOOD ’S 


BOTANIST & FLORIST 
Including & Complete Descriptive Flore. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Attention is also invited to 
WOOD'S PLANT RECORD, for analyzing and record. 


ing specimens as athered. & ceD 

8S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Complete Out 

FLORA OF NEW JERSEY (Willis). $1.00. 

YOUNG'S BOUTHERN BOTANY. 

STEELE’S BOTANY (14 weeks’ Course). $i. 25. 


A. S. Barnes & Co, 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 


PIN MONEY. 


You can secure this article, which is 
useful about Christmas time, by sending 
for our circular cf instructions for taking 
subscriptions to the C. U. Send for our 
terms to the publisher. 

20 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANJFACTURER, 
86 Street. 
Letser, Note, Foolscap, Billi and Legel Cap 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


hand al) the year 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 


LEACH $ 


FALCON PEN 


Bend 10 cents for one dosen Pens and Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


“Of the three huntred give but three.” 


“*The public likea ita magazines by the week." — 
(Christian Union. 


llc One des 


Until he has tried it, the advantawes of a WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE like 


ConTINeEnNT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Toursée.) 


It Gives the Beat Literature andthe Beat 
Art once a week instead of once a month, and 
one-third more of it every year than any Month. 
ly published at the same price: $44 year, 10 cents 
acopy. This unique periodical has from the first 
been a moet decided success. Judwe Tours ée tersely 
announced his ruling principle to be ‘* The beat is 
none too good for the readers of Tue Continent.” 
The result has justified thie declaration. In addition 
to its thirty two pages a week of the best oriina, 
matter, and the most exquisite iliuetration, Tue 
CONTINENT celebrates ite second birthday and opens 
ite Third Volume with the Most Surprising 
O@fers ever made for subscription to any periodical 


READ! CHOOSE!!! 
Remember it 6 new broom that sweeps clean, 
and the OWING AGAZINE that give you 

the moet for your money. 

1.—For $4.00 THE CONTINENT for One Year, 
and ** The Housekeeper'’s Year Book" (obtainable 
only by subscribers). Value of premium, 50 

2.—For $4.10, THE CONTINENT for One Year, 

and Judee ‘Tourgée’s last published work of fic- 

tion, ‘‘John Eax." Value of premium, @1,.00. 


3.—For $4.20, THE CONTINENT One Year, 

* The Housekeever’s Year Book,” and a **Com.- 
mon Sense Binder,” to hold the for #ix 
monthe. Value of premium, @1.‘25. 


4.~ For $4.°20, THE CONTINENT for One Years 
and either of the pubished vwelumes of ‘* Out 
Continent Library," to wit Helen Cam 
Green Apple Bou ha,’ (81); 
*The House that Jil Bust. 
and Julian Hawthorne’s ** Dust, Al 
dliustrated. Value of premium. 1. 
5.—For $4.50, THE CONTINENT One Year, and 
Judge Tourwée's ‘‘A Royal Gent'eman,” fully 
iliustrated. Value of premium, 00. 
6.—For 85. CONTINENT Year, and 
either Vol I (Feb to June, 12) or Vol. Il (July 
to Dec, =). Handsomely Bound. Value of 
premium, 
7. For $e. 69. THE CONTINENT One Year, and 
ITand II, bound. Value of premium, 


_For $7.00. THE CONTINENT One Year, and 
a complete set of Judge Ti urwée'’s American 


Historical Novele! Five handsome volumes, 
comprieng, ‘‘A Fool's Errand aud The Invisible 
Empire" ilinetrated, @2). ** A Royal 
Gentleman (527 pp., illuetrated, #2). ‘Bricks 


Without Straw” (521 pp.. 
tion, $1.50); * 
). worth of books and 

zine for 87.00. Value of premium, 88.00. 
9. $10, THE CONTINENT One Year: Vols. 


I of THE CONTINEN both bound; 
**Our Continent Lib- 


fro. illuetra 


the Three Volumes of 
rary,” and the Five Vo umesx of Toursee’s Amer. 
jean Historical Novele—l' Volumes and 582 
Numbers of a Magazine. Value of premium, 
817.00. 


These offers are made to be accepted, and are good 
for one month from the date of this advertisement. 
No Commiamona or Diacounta to any one. If unac- 
quainted with THE CONTINENT, # nd for a free 
and incl astam) for our Memoran- 


dum 148. The more you see of the Maza- 
zine the wpenter will be your eurprise at the terme 
fered. 
ADDRESS, 
The Continent 
Cor. ELeventH aso 27 


Crestnurt Sts 
PHILA... PA. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 


BEFORE 
The Congregational Association 
OF 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 


(This Report is Complete, and is Authorized and Corrected 
by Mr. Beecher.) 


** Mr. Beecher's mind seems inexhaustible. I think 


him the most myriad-minded man since Shak-- 
epeare.”" SPURGEON. 


NEW YORK: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, PuBLisueErs, 
10 and 12 Dey Street. 


We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the above notice, and to say that the pamphiet is 
in every way desirable. Mesers. Furk & Wagnalle 
have given good paper, good type, and good press- 
work in this little book. Send us ten cents, and 
your order will be promptly filied. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Those ansicvering an Advertisement wil? 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


ddwortisomont ws the 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial Jnsurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The yearly statements of various rail- 
ways are being published, and, as was 
anticipated, exhibit, in most instances, 
very gratifying results. The results of 
the year’s business of the East and West 
trunk lines are something of an excep- 
tion to the very favorable showing of 
many of the Western roads. It will be 
remembered that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie 
and Western, the New York Centra), 
the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central, 
with their convections, for eight months 
of the year past were engaged ir a bit- 
ter and ruinous competition, which re- 
duced the earnings on al! these lines to 
that extent thatthe Vanderbil' managers 
frankly admitted their roads had not 
earned full dividends for the portion of 
the year during which the fight lasted, 
But since the 1«t of September, at which 
time the conflict ceased, these roads 
have all made very large earnings, and 
at the close of the year the official 
and semi-official reports indicate that 
they bave more than made up their 
deficits. ‘Lake Shore, to the end of the 
year, exhibits ove 8 per cent. earned on 
the capital stock. New York Central 
shows about the same. Michigan Central 
shows tbat it bas earned $3.33 per cent. 
on the share capital, allof which was 
ea ned since September Ist. The trunk 
lines referred to are now earning very 
heavily. 
York Central ro d shows in the month of 
December $500 000 net in excess of the 
net earnings for December a year ago. 
The transportation to the sea-board of 
wheat and produce, and now of corn, 
is very much in excess of the bulk of a) 
year ago. We mentioned in our last 
that the exports of the country in No- 
vember, which have jst been made up 
by the Bureau of Statistics, exhibit 
$26 000,000 more than imports. Since 
November the marked improvement in 
exports must have produced for 
December a very gratifying result, and 
we should roi be surprised if the four 
mouths ending with January 31st would 
show, when the figures are made up, 
over a hundred million dollars excess of 
cxports over imports; perhaps more. Not 
in three years, with one or two excep- 
tions, has our export trade represented 
so large aggregate figures for any one 
moath as those of November, which 
were $81, 000,000, or at the rate of $1 000, - 
000,000 perannum. The favorable traf- 
fic now going on between the Western 
marts and the seaboard has this feature 
about it which is exceptional : it is larger 
in volume than before the water naviga- 
tion closed. Ordinarily the Western 
production crowds water transportation 
up to the close of the lakes, to secure the 
benefit of cheap rates, even theugh by 
doing 80, it discounts the demand from 
the scaboard markets for Western produce; 
but this year, there being no old cora to 
carry, the new crop, of course, did not 
enter the market till the water courses 
closed, and the demand for it has been 
extraordinary because of the old scarci- 
ty, taxing the capacity of the roads and 
rolling stock to the utinvst. So thatnow 
the complaint is that the equipment of 
the trunk roads is insufficient to meet 
the freight business offering: this is 
likely to continue for some months yet, 
and promises a very prosperous season 
to all the great companies. 

A list of fifty-eight leading roads, 
giving their earnings complete for the 
year 1882, is published in the ‘ Chroni- 
icle,” and shows a grose aggregate rev- 
enue of $279,038, 989, against $247,581, - 
604 for the year 1881, or an increase of 
about $31,500,000; equal to nearly thirteen 
per cent. increase. This, too, following 
a year when there was a conspicuous 
failure in crops, and when the carrying 
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and secure a 


reduced. Such a result, under such cir- GREATAMER cay 
cumstances, promises great things for the T 
year to come, with the abundant yield of 
1882 to be moved. 

Foreign exchange is temporarily little 
higher, owing to the settlements inci- 
dent tothe opening of the new year, 
but this will soon subside, and we shal! 
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beaucful Mess-Hose or and TEA- 
T (44 pieces).our own importation. One of these 
beautiful China tea-set- wiven away to the partysend- 
tor Thia ia the wreateset inducement 


see exchange down to the gold shipping | ever: trered, din your orders and enjey a cup 
; of GOOD TEA, OR COFFEE. and at toe same 
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| Mixed, J Imperia!, Young Hysov, Gun- 
had a foreshadowing of the return of fowler 100, Jepap, Impers), Young 
funds from the interior last week, but. 


and larwest Tea Company in ti business The rep- 
‘ utation of our honse req uires DO comment. 
this week more than confirms our ex- 


For ful! particulars address 
THE GhEAT. AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


pectations, as follows: P. 0. Box Vesey Bt., N.Y. 
Legal tenders increase .. ....... 2,168,200 
Deposite increare........ .. 5,088,900 
Heserve increase............. 3,233,475 


This gives the banks a surplus reserve 
of $7,870,000, about, which indicates ex- 
traordinary strength. Money is easy at 
4 per cent. to5 per cent. Stocks are 
firm, yet still continue dull. 


Hair Vigor 


Reetores with the gloss and freshness of youth, 
| faded or gray bair to « natura’, rich brown coler, or | 
deep black, as may be desired. By its use light or | 
red hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, and | 
baldness often, though not always, cured. 


CALIGRAPH 
W riting Machine. | wear asd sickiy to vigor. It prevents and 


| cures ecurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every 
disease peculiar to the scalp. Ae a ladies’ Hair 
| the Vieow is anequalied; it contairs 
neither oi! nor dye, renders the hair soft, glosey, 
and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate 
agreeable, and lasting perfome 


Mr C P. Beccuer writes from Kirby, O., July 3, 
1882: ** Last Fail my hair commenced faliir g out 
‘and in ashort time became nearly bald I nsed 
partof a bottle of Avens Hair Vigor, which 

| stopped the falling of the hair and started a new 
| growth. I have now a full head of hair growing 
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| vigorously, and am convinced that but for the use 
| of your preparation Il shonid have been entirely | 
Lawyers, Authors, Editors, | va‘a.’ 


Architects, Mrs. O. A. Prescott, writing {rom 18_ Elm St., 
AND ALL WRITERS, | Charlestown, Mars., April 14. «aye we veare | 
EM PLOYMENT rt about two-thirds of my balr came off. It | 
thinned very rap fly. and wae faet grow'ng bald 
| for young men and n, a8 Operators, ob- using AYEus Vieor the fallin Mg 
ta.ued for sur bh a4 own a new growth commenced. and in 
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FREE TRIAL 
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machine in wood con. ition, with all express charges trial to convince the most skepti¢al of its value. 
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Sawing Made Easy. 


The New Improved 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 


Iethe cheapest and best, 
A boy esixteen years old 
can saw logs /Getand ecey 
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AN HONEST OFFER. 


If yon are sick or ailing, no matter what your | 
ees write to ue and we will send vou ON: 
Rial one of our large ELECTRIC MEDI 
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D PADS to enult your case, provided you | 
2 hiv pay for it if it cures you in one month 


If it does not cure you it coet= you nothing to try 
Warranted absolutely pur | jt. Dfferent pads to cure DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM 
Vocoa, from which the excess . 


LIVER and KIONEY DISEASES, PILES, LUNG DIS. 
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times the strength of Cocoa mix: | and many other diseases, Marvelous cures beiny 

with Starch, Arrowroot or Sucar, | daily made in cases where all other treatments have 

, failed. Prices very low. Remember the-e are not 
and is theretore far more econom.- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
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mentssent by mail, express or freight. accor! 
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ndof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
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OHN WANAMAKER, 
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GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 
BAKER 


little medals, but large Pace made of Roots and | 
Szengtbening, easily Cigested, and | risk, Book, giving prices and full particulars, | 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 559 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, 


Herbe, combined with Electricity. We donot ask | 
admirably adapted for invalids as address at once 
W, BAKER 60., Dorchester, Mass. ‘Ber 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Acency, 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y¥., 
er Ilien. N. ¥. 


perd vat home. § be b 

$5: to $20”; Co. "Portland, 
Guaranteed at home. Ad. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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